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HELPLESSNESS. 


Helplessness—The Step-Cleaner. 


THE STEP-CLEANBER. 


O I could wish the dreams that break Fresh as a stream, the April morning 


My Lady’s rest were for my sake: 
But ah, she only dreams away 
The sorrows of another day. 


She will awake with saddened eyes, 

And her face scarred with night-long 
sighs, 

And pale lips tenderly adroop 

With weariness: and all the troop 

Of baby smiles that play about 

Her dimples, peeping in and out, 

By their Nurse Sorrow put to bed, 

Now that the playmate Joy is fled. 

Though, answering, she smiles at me 

And leans her lips, yet I can see 

Dim sorrow lurking like a veil 

Across those eyes and lips so pale; 

And, gone the moment’s laughing 
grace, 

Sadness once more invades her face. 


O I could wish the dreams that break 
My Lady’s rest were for my sake: 
But ah, she only dreams away 
The sorrows of another day. 
Francis Gerald Miller. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


THE LAST JOURNEY. 


Thou, O Soul, alone must go 
(Non timebis, Anima) 

Thro’ the passage of the snow 
(Vie finis Patria). 


Thou must come to thy Desire 
(Non timebis, Anima) 
Thro’ the frost and thro’ 
(Vie tinis Patria). 


the fire 


Thou must come to thy Delight 
(Non timebis, Anima) 

From the deep and thro’ the night 
(Vise finis Patria). 


Thou, O Soul, alone must fare 
(Non timebis, Anima) 
Thro’ the solitudes of air 
(Vise finis Patria); 
At thy journey’s end is rest. 
Quia Christus passus est. 
R. L. Gales. 
The British Review. 


fills 
With airy gold the gray and hollow 
street; 
Blank windows glimmer, soon the 
highway thrills 
With far-off cries, and sound of 
early feet. 


The daybreak tide along the pavement 
brightens 
Door after door, until, with mocking 
gleam, 
It crowns a weary child, who kneels 
and whitens 
The step, and labors in a waking 
dream. 


Light falls upon the little sore, red 
hands, 
The back already bowed, the languid 
face; 
A withered piece of childhood! 
she stands 
Morning and youth rise up bereft of 
grace, 


where 


She drifts, an atom among lives un- 
heeding, 
Blind, worn and careless as the 
stones they tread. 
The tireless mills of poverty are knead- 
ing 
Her youth into their dark and bitter 
bread. 


And yet—because the morning splendor 
calls, 
And town birds waken, and the sun 
is strong, 
Because the springtime dances or: the 
walls, 
Even this child lifts up her broken 
song. 


She pipes an echo of some street-born 
ditty ; 
A linnet from his stifling cage re- 
plies. 
Round them the sullen clangor of the 
City 
Rolls up toward the all-receiving 
skies. 
Rosalind Travers. 
The New Witness. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY. 


When an American talks about the 
foreign policy of the United States he 
has especial, almost exclusive, refer- 
ence to Latin-America, for there is the 
American sphere of influence. Outside 
of that, in the European sense, the 
United States has no foreign policy, 
and with the affairs of Europe it has 
only passing concern. It is true that 
in recent years the United States has, 
here and there, touched the fringe of 
European politics, but so timidly that 
it seemed almost as if it felt necessary 
to apologize for being found in strange 
company and was in doubt as to the 
welcome it would receive. When the 
United States became a signatory to 
the Hague Convention, the convention 
was ratified on the part of the United 
States only after the Senate had 
adopted a declaratory resolution that 
nothing contained in the convention 
should be construed as causing the 
United States to depart from its tra- 
ditional policy of non-interference in 
the affairs of any European State, nor 
should anything in the convention be 
construed as inviting the interference 
of Europe in questions purely Ameri- 
can. The United States was repre- 
sented at the Algeciras Conference be- 
cause Mr. Hay sat in the State De- 
partment and Mr. Roosevelt in the 
White House, and both were men who 
appreciated the importance of the 
voice of the United States not being 
silent when Weltpolitik was under dis- 
cussion; but a great many Americans 
questioned the wisdom or propriety of 
the United States becoming involved 
in a political question purely Hu- 
ropean, and no doubt the matter 
would have provoked even greater 
discussion had one American out of 
ten thousand known ‘where Algeciras 
was or why the conference met. The 
American cares little, and knows less, 


about European politics. They do hot 
interest him because they do not touch 
him. They do not affect his well- 
being or his comfort. They are too 
remote to influence the price of cotton 
or corn, or to turn the scale in an elec- 
tion. 

But when you talk about the politics 
of Latin-America, then the American 
begins to show an interest. That, he 
says, “is where we belong.” Scratch 
Latin-America, and you find the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. To the American the 
Monroe Doctrine is like God or relig- 
ion to a small child: something fear- 
ful, something to inspire awe, some- 
thing, if necessary, to fight for. But 
the one no more than the other hs 
any real understanding. It is suffi- 
cient, to the American, that he has the 
Monroe Doctrine to cherish, which 
will in turn protect him. Protect him 
from what? That he does not know 
exactly, nor is it necessary that he 
should be too explicit. Men can make 
a religion of political dogma and bring 
themselves to believe it is their salva- 
tion. 

It has often been said that there is 
no continuity of American policy in 
dealing with Latin-America. This is a 
mistake. Fundamentally, that policy 
is as firmly established as the Consti- 
tution or the right of trial by jury. 
It is part of the national tradition. 
One cannot lightly conceive the time 
to come when juries will be abolished 
any more than one can imagine the 
spontaneous abandonment by the 
American* people of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as their polity. But while it is 
true that the Monroe Doctrine is 
fixed, determined, and accepted, and 
the President is governed by it, he is 
given wide discretion as to its interpre- 
tation and its application to each in- 
stance as it may arise. Much depends 
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upon the individual, not a little upon 
the spirit of the times. There have 
been some Presidents whose policy has 
been that of laissez faire, there have 
been some Presidents whose watch- 
word was “Forward.” The State De- 
partment has swung between the 
poles of “dollar diplomacy” and caveat 
emptor. One Administration has 
thought it was not only its duty to 
help the American dollar in Latin- 
America, but that it was doing only 
half its duty if it did not throw its 
protection around that dollar. An- 
other Administration has held that it 
owed no more obligation to an Ameri- 
can dollar in Venezuela than it did in 
New York, and that the American who 
went South did so at his own risk, 
knew the risk he was incurring, and 
must not complain if his venture was 
a failure. To that extent, but to that 
extent only, the charge is true that 
there has been no continuity in 
American policy. 

Mr. Wilson is a man of ideals, and 
he proposes to join his ideals to the 
practical and accomplish practical re- 
sults. It will be interesting to watch 
the experiment and see whether it 
will succeed. It is not to be dismissed 
lightly, or to be sneered at as vision- 
ary or the dream of a theorist. Truth 
is that the responsibility for the revo- 
lutions, murders, and disorder that for 
many years have been the normal 
conditions in the turbulent States of 
Latin-America rests, to a large extent, 
with Europe no less than America. 
It is commonly said that the people 
of the Southern American Republics 
are unfitted for self-govert. ant, and 
a Republican form of gove.nnrent is, 
and must be, a farce, as only a <lic- 
tator who rules with an iron hand can 
keep even a semblance of order. No 
one will deny the correctness of this 
generalization, but it must not be for- 
gotten that revoluticns have been en- 
couraged and disorder fomented be- 
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cause outsiders have hoped to gain by 
a change of rulers or the defeat of a 
so-called political party. 

There has probably been no revolu- 
tion in Central America in recent 
years that has not been financed or 
encouraged or planned in New York. 
The supplying of arms and ammunition 
to Latin-American revolutionists is a 
recognized trade, perfectly legitimate 
and respectable according to commer. 
cial ethics, but questionable as to its 
morality. There is no pretence about 
this trade. Arms are not put into the 
hands of men to help them to over- 
throw a tyrant, or that they may wor- 
ship the God of their fathers, or that 
liberty may not perish; for there is 
little choice between Presidents and 
their rivals or dictators and would-be 
dictators. A Latin-American revolu- 
tion is financed for profit, and not for 
the glory of republicanism. So long 
as a few cases of rifles and a few 
thousand rounds of ammunition can 
be bought in New York or New Or- 
leans and shipped south, so‘long will 
revolution flourish. 

Latin-America has been exploited 
for the benefit of the rest of the 
world. Mr. Wilson did not exaggerate 
when he said in his Mobile speech 
that these States “have had harder 
bargains driven with them in the mat- 
ter of loans than any other peoples in 
the world. Interest has been exacted 
of them that was not exacted of any- 
body, because the risk was said to be 
greater, and then securities were taken 
that destroyed the risks. An admira- 
ble arrangement—for those who were 
forcing the terms. I rejoice in noth- 
ing so much as in the prospect that 
they will now be emancipated from 
these conditions, and we ought to be 
the first to take part in assisting 
emancipation.” It was perhaps inevi- 
table that in the past there should 
have been this exploitation. Latin- 
America was a risk, it needed huge 
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sums for its development, and capital, 
that could find safe employment at 
fair interest with security at home, 
was not to be tempted into the un- 
known unless the inducement was 
made correspondingly advantageous. 
Like the individual whose credit is 
doubtful, the security demanded was 
heavier and the interest exacted 
larger, and adventurers and “shoe- 
string” promoters, with nothing to 
lose and a great deal to gain, prom- 
ising much and performing little, 
flocked there, obtaining concessions 
and privileges, taking a gamblers 
chance of being able to capitalize their 
paper properties in New York or Lon- 
don, and: becoming rich at one stroke. 
And the chances were so many and 
the profits were so large, when the 
scheme succeeded. [Latin-America has 
inexhaustible riches. Its wealth lies 
beneath the earth and on the surface, 
waiting only for man, with capital, to 
harvest it. Its soil has but to be 
seratehed to yield its crop. Mine and 
forest and stream all give’ their 
tribute. 

These are the great prizes for which 
promoters.and speculators have played. 
To obtain them they have often engi- 
neered revolutions, as that was the 
surest, and frequently the only, way 
of obtaining what they wanted. The 
Latin-American States, those espec- 
ially in which revolution is chronic, 
have constitutions that read well and 
theoretically guarantee to their citi- 
xens life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and secure to them the 
free expression of political opinion, 
but actually Presidents are elected, not 
by the ballot but by the bayonet, and 
the only way by which an opposition 
can express its dissent is through revo- 
lution. It is the Latin way of going 
to the country, and it is a good deal 
cheaper and quicker than the Saxon 
way. There are no speeches from 
the hustings running over many 
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weeks as in England, or a furious 
campaign lasting for months as in 
America, dislocating. business and dis- 
turbing the orderly conduct of affairs. 
In a Latin-American state sometimes 
there is bloodshed, but the usual revo- 
lution, if not entirely bloodless, is not 
excessively sanguinary, and it does 
not last long. When a President or a 
Presidential candidate is assassinated 
or falls beneath a bullet leading his 
forces, or concludes discretion to be 
the better part of valor and runs 
away so that he may return to take 
another chance some other day, his 
followers for the time being accept 
what they cannot alter. They are dis- 
appointed, just as party men are in 
England and America when an elec- 
tion goes against them, but they con- 
sole themselves with the hope of being 
able to bowl their opponents out at 
the next election. The only difference 
is that in England or America the 
tired voter is given an opportunity to 
rest between elections, while in the 
country of the Carribean a_ revo- 
lution has all seasons for its 
own, and yesterday’s President, the 
beneficiary of a before-breakfast coup 
détat, may to-morrow after luncheon 
be fleeing to a neighboring State or 
seeking asylum in a foreign legation. 
Europe having left the political af- 
fairs of Latin-America to the United 
States, the United States has prac- 
tically put a premium upon revolution. 
It has been the policy of the Washing- 
ton Government—with such excep- 
tions, of course, as special circum- 
stances might require—to recogn'ze a 
President de facto and to accept a 
President de jure, without inquiring 
too narrowly into the sufficiency of his 
title or the validity of his right to the 
office. The American Government has 
acted on the principle that an election 
was a domestic concern and outside 
the scope of foreign interference, and 
that when the people were satisfied— 
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or at least outwardly pretended to be 
satisfied—to accept a certain man as 
President it was not for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to declare 
the election fraudulent or void be- 
cause of the disregard of legal forms. 
This policy, to repeat, was a premium 
put upon revolution. If revolution 
was attempted and succeeded, and its 
leader was able to proclaim himself 
President, his position was regular- 
ized and made secure by the recogni- 
tion of the United States, and other 
nations followed the lead of the 
United States because it was supposed 
to be more immediately concerned in 
the preservation of order and the in- 
surance of stability, and to have bet- 
ter means of ascertaining the facts. 
Having been accepted by the United 
States the usurper, the patriot, or the 
adventurer, and sometimes he was one 
or both or a mixture of all three, was 
by right accorded his seat in the coun- 
cil of nations, and had nothing more 
to fear until the next revolution. 

Exactly a week after Mr. Wilson 
came into office, that is on March 11th, 
1913, he gave the first indication of his 
policy toward Latin-America. In an 
official statement issued from the 
White House dealing with the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Latin-America this language was 
used :— 

“One of the chief objects of my Ad- 
ministration will be to cultivate the 
friendship and deserve the confidence 
of our sister republics of Central and 
South America, and to promote in 
every proper and honorable way the 
interests which are common to the 
peoples of the two continents. 

“TI earnestly desire the most cordial 
understanding «nd co-operation be- 
tween the peoples and leaders of 
America, and therefore deem it my 
duty to make this brief statement. 

“Co-operation is possible only when 
supported at every turn by the orderly 
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processes of just government based 
upon law, not upon arbitrary or ir- 
regular forces. We hold, as I am sure 
ali thoughtful leaders of republican 
government everywhere hold, that just 
government rests upon the consent of 
the governed, and that there can be no 
freedom without order based upon law 


“and upon the public conscience and 


approval... . 

“We shall lend our influenee of 
every kind to the realization of these 
principles in fact and practice, know- 
ing that disorder, personal intrigue, 
and defiance of constitutional rights 
weaken and discredit government, and 
injure none so much as the people 
who are unfortunate enough to have 
their common life and common affairs 
so tainted and disturbed. We can 
have no sympathy with those who 
seek to seize the power of government 
to advance their own personal inter- 
ests or ambition. 

“We are the friends of peace, but 
we know that there can be no lasting 
or stable peace in such circumstances. 
As friends, therefore, we shall prefer 
those who act in the interest of 
peace and honor, who protect private 
rights and respect the restraints of 
constitutional provision. Mutual re- 
spect seems to us the indispensable 
foundation of friendship between 
States as between individuals.” 

When this statement was issued 
conditions in Mexico foreshadowed 
American intervention. That had been 
the fear of Mr. Taft, but Mr. Taft had 
been able to unload Mexico upon his 
successor in the same way that Mr. 
Cleveland had devised Cuba to Mr. 
McKinley. Mr. Wilson, on Mareh 11th 
last, was very much of an unknown 
quantity to Americans; public men 
had not then taken his measure, they 
knew nothing of his policies, almost 
as little of his methods, and they had 
not fathomed his temperament or his 
mental processes. There had been 
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peither occasion nor opportunity for 
the President to make known what 
policy he would pursue in regard to 
Mexico, but Americans who read be- 
tween the lines of the statement saw 
there a pointed warning to Huerta, 
and a sharp admonition to the Zelayas 
and Castros of the revolution-ridden 
republics. In Central America the im- 
pression had gained lodgment that 
Mr. Wilson would reverse the policy 
and methods of his immediate prede- 
cessor and content himself with 
a policy of laissez faire. American 
marines were sent to Nicaragua by 
Mr. Taft to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of Americans, and this action had 
been criticized by Democrats. To 
them it was too “Imperialistic,” it 
was dangerous, and a departure from 
a “traditional policy”; and tradition, it 
may be observed, is only to be re- 
spected when it is warranted to fortify 
one’s own opinions or prejudices. The 
Democratic attitude was in harmony 
with their opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of the Nicaraguan and Hondu- 
ranian treaties whereby the United 
States assumed a financial protec- 
torate over those republics. Knowing 
what Democrats had said and the 
position they had taken, it was per- 
haps not surprising that Central 
America should have read Mr. Wil- 
son’s pronouncement with calm indif- 
ference, accepting it as an academic 
generalization rather than a concrete 
policy. 

Generalizations in politics, in inter- 
national politics especially, are the 
shuffilings of the timid rather than the 
wisdom of statesmanship founded on 
courage and sustained by purpose. 
Generalizations admit of so many in- 
terpretations, modifications, peculiar 
adaptations to the circumstance of the 
moment that they may be twisted to 
suit any purpose of cowardice or ex- 
pediency. In politics, more especially 
when they have to do with a policy, 
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they are as effective as quaker guns. 
Mr. Wilson had reached the conclu- 
sion that the time had come for the 
United States to have a definite policy 
and adhere to it. 

Mr. Wilson refused to recognize 
General Huerta as provisional Presi- 
dent of Mexico for two reasons. First, 
because he was accused of complicity 
in the murder of President Madero, 
and a man who came to the Presi- 
dency, his hands stained with blood, 
was not a fit person to be invited to 
his seat at the council table of na- 
tions. Second, Huerta was President, 
not by right, but by force. He had no 
legal title to his office, he was not the 
free choice of the people, he could not 
even claim to have the support of a 
majority. In the interest of Mexico 
itself, in the interest not less of the 
whole world, Huerta could not be 
permitted to enjoy what he had ob- 
tained by fraud and force, and that 
notification to Huerta would be a 
warning to Mexico and all the other 
countries of Latin-America that the 
United States could no longer accept 
murder and revolution as recognized 
political methods, or tolerate anarchy 
and perpetual disorder as the legiti- 
mate expression of public sentiment. 
Hitherto it wag regarded, not only as 
bad taste, but in violation of the well- 
established principles of interna- 
tional intercourse for a §tate, a 
strong State especially, to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of a 
neighbor. If Latin-American States 
choose to elect their Presidents by 
means of the bullet and the knife in- 
stead of the ballot and speeches, that 
might be distressing to a more refined 
civilization, but so long as foreigners 
and their property were not the vic- 
tims of the contending factions, inter- 
ference was not required. Laissez 
faire was the line of least resistance. 
The ways of Latin-America were not 
those of a people schooled in constitu- 
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tional government with a respect for 
the due observance of law, and it was 
folly to imagine that the habits and 
customs of centuries could be changed 
because they were offensive to the 
United States and Burope. The United 
States and Europe must make the 
best of a bad job and pray for a bet- 
ter day. 

Mr. Wilson’s declaration of princi- 
ples has been severely criticized, not 
only by his own countrymen, but by 
Europeans less familiar with all the 
circumstances, and therefore more ex- 
cusable, if criticism based on ignor- 
ance is ever excusable. Mr. Wilson 
was told that while theoretically his 
policy was magnificent, practically it 
was impossible. Idealism, it was 
pointed out to him, none too gently, 
has its place in the affairs of men, but 
not in statecraft. If Mr. Wilson, his 
critics said, adhered to his determina- 
tion to have intercourse with no man 
whose hands were not free from blood, 
or who had come to power through 
the short cut of revolution, he would 
find few rulers of Latin-America who 
passed the test of his exalted stand- 
ard. In a word, he had blundered be- 
cause he was unfamiliar with condi- 
tions and without knowledge of 
the peculiarities—racial, political, and 
social—of the peoples whose regen- 
eration he sought. He had _ used 
coercion where suasion would have 
been more effective. He had placed 
himself in a position where he could 
not retreat without loss of prestige, 
and failure on the part of Huerta to 
yield to the American demands would 
leave no alternative except the em- 
ployment of force. 

I shall not attempt to answer these 
criticisms because it does not seem 
necessary, but it is important to point 
out that whether Huerta retires in 
obedience to the American mandate or 
is driven out by American arms (and 
at the time I write no one knows 
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what the end will be) Mr. Wilson has 
formulated a new doctrine that will 
have lasting and beneficial results, and 
for which the world at large may be 
grateful. Whether we of Europe like 
the Monroe Doctrine or not, we are 
forced to recognize its existence and 
to take consideration of it in all our 
calculations. It is ridiculous for us to 
make mouths at it, to talk of “Ameri- 
can arrogance,” to pretend to ignore 
it, to try to dodge it. It is a fact. 
It exists. So long as the United 
States has the power to enforce it, it 
will remain. So long as Burope does 
not by force destroy it, it is there. 
That being the case Europe has much 
to gain by stability, by order, by 
courts beyond the control of the Bx- 
ecutive, by peace, and respect for life 
and property; and nothing to gain by 
revolution and government by dic- 
tator. Individuals may see in mis- 
fortune their profit, as in the old days 
wreckers lured ships to destruction 
by displaying false lights so as to rob 
the dead and plunder the living, but 
civilization destroyed the profit of the 
ghouls for the advantage of society. 
Mr. Wilson has no sympathy for con- 
cessionaires who mix politics and 
trade, who upset a President and sup- 
port with money and arms a rival so 
that they may obtain undue favors, 
who encourage revolution for their 
own pecuniary gains. Mr. Wilson 
does not oppose legitimate enterprise. 
nor does he encourage the repudiation 
of contracts or discrimination in favor 
of one nation to the detriment of 
others. He says, in substance: “De- 
velop Latin-America because it needs 
to be developed, but it must not be 
exploited.” The excuse for exploita- 
tion has been the risk, the uncertainty 
that money invested might be lost be- 
cause the courts were venal, Execu- 
tives dishonest, and Government a 
shadow without substance. Mr. Wil- 
son says: “When there is law and 
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order, and revolution is one of the lost 
arts, the risk will have been removed, 
investments will be as safe in Latin- 
America as in English-America; en- 
terprise, intelligence, and industry will 
earn their proper rewards, and there 
need be no fear of investments being 
destroyed by corrupt influences or 
political methods that civilization can- 
not countenance.” 

In his Mobile speech President Wil- 
son clearly outlined his Latin-Ameri- 
can policy. “States that are obliged,” 
he said, “because their territory does 
not lie within the main field of mod- 
ern enterprise and action, to grant con- 
cessions are in this condition—that 
foreign interests are apt to dominate 
their domestic affairs, a condition of 
affairs always dangerous and apt to 
become intolerable.” Latin-America, 
he declared, was to see “an emancipa- 
tion from subordination which has 
been inevitable to foreign enterprises,” 
and in gaining that freedom it could 
rely upon the disinterested friendship 
of the United States, and one of the 
duties of friendship was to see “that 
from no quarter are material interests 
made superior to human liberty and 
national opportunity.” Do not think, 
he warned, “that questions of the day 
ure mere questions of policy and di- 
plomacy. They are shot through w th 
the principles of life. We dare not 
turn from this principle, that morality 
and not expediency is the thing that 
must guide us, and that we will never 
condone iniquity because it is most 
convenient to do so.” 

President Wilson has given a new 
interpretation to the Monroe Doctrine, 
was the general comment after the de- 
livery of his speech. He made it plain, 
publie men and the Press agreed, that 
even less to be tolerated than political 
control was financial mastership. The 
Monree Doctrine recognized the dan- 
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ger of European political domination 
over the Americas, but modern condi- 
tions had made financial ownership a 
greater menace. The Monroe Doctrine 
was a warning to Europe not to at- 
tempt colonization, but it did not 
specifically set forth the duties and 
responsibilities of the United States. 
That omission President Wilson has 
supplied. The advantages conferred 
upon the United States by the Monroe 
Doctrine impose a moral obligation. It 
is the duty of the United States, not 
alone to protect the political entity of 
Latin-America, but also to preserve its 
financial! independence; to save it 
from its own weakness; to prevent 
it becoming the victim of concession- 
aires whether they be American or 
European; to enable Latin-America to 
be developed without selling itself in- 
to bondage; to encourage Latin- 
America to respect itself so that it 
may have the respect of the world. 

That, in substance, is President Wil- 
son’s foreign policy. It means a new 
era in Central America. It means that 
the principle laid down by Mr. Wilson 
that a revolution is not in itself suffi- 
cient to confer a valid title to a Presi- 
dency will discourage revolution, and 
that future American Presidents will 
be more cautious in recognizing rulers 
who have substituted force for consti- 
tutional methods. It meang peace 
where now no peace prevails. It 
means, eventually, a contented and 
prosperous Latin-America in whose 
contentment and prosperity other na- 
tions will share. Mr. Wilson has 
placed the relations existing between 
Latin-America and the rest of the 
world on a different basis from those 
hitherto existing and more in har- 
mony with the enlightened spirit of 
the age. He has taken a long step 
forward. Under his guidance civili- 
zation advances. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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A POST-ROAD THROUGH THE SYRIAN DESERT. 


By GeRTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 


II. 

The sun was high when we left our 
camp in the Murrah, for though we 
had got up and breakfasted while it 
was yet night, we were delayed by 
the prayers of the sheep-merchant, 
whose straying camel had not been 
recovered. He had offered £T1 as a 
reward, and his comrades alternated 
between optimistic assurances that no 
Arab could resist the allurement of 
so large a sum of ready money, and 
the blackest anticipations of the dan- 
gers to which derelict camels are ex- 
posed, accompanied by head-shakings 
over the dishonesty of mankind in 
general and of inhabitants of the wil- 
derness in particular. From these di- 
vergent utterances I attempted to 
form some estimate of the length of 
time for which we might reasonably 
be expected to put off our departure; 
but when we had kicked our heels in 
camp for three hours hope flickered 
out in every breast, except that of 
the owner of the camel, or rather 
(aided by sentiments not purely altru- 
istic), it changed into a sure conviction 
that he would undoubtedly recover his 
animal upon his return journey. I 
saw no reason for certainty on this 
head, but neither was there any logi- 
cal ground for supposing that the 
camel, which might by now be half- 
way back to Damascus if its fancy 
had pointed in that direction, would re- 
turn at the end of another three hours, 
or even of another three days; and 
hardening my heart against the plain- 
tive eyes of the sheep-merchant, I gave 
the order to start. That he bore me 
no grudge did not help to satisfy me 
of the justice of my course. 

In half an hour we crossed the rise 
that divides the Murrah from the 
’ ShahAmi. The ’Ard al-Shahimi has 


the shape of a shallow basin, at the 
bottom of which the rain-water col- 
lects in a large pool. Near to the pool 
there were six birkehs, open cisterns, 
which were obviously artificial. The 
soil had been dug out and piled into 
high banks, but the banks had been 
neglected for many a year; they had 
broken down in places and had al- 
lowed the water to escape, and the 
cisterns were in consequence all dry. 
During the next two days I saw sev- 
eral groups of these birkehs, all simi- 
larly ruined. ’Ali attributed them “to 
the first times”; but on the lips of an 
Arab that phrase has not much signiti- 
cance. I have ridden a day’s journey 
through a sandy wilderness to see a 
ruin described to me in the same 
terms, and found it to be a mud-built 
enclosure not fifty years old. “Mis- 
tress,” said my guide, when I ex- 
pressed disappointment, “by Allah, 
before my beard was grown I saw it 
here.” Neither do I believe the cis- 
terns to be of great antiquity. The 
banks have no appearance of age. 
They are generally visible for many 
miles away, rough and white and ur- 
concealed by the growth of grass or 
scrub. I never detected any sign of 
masonry, but the birkehs are often cut 
down into the rock, though not very 
deeply. They are always placed cun- 
ningly at the bottcm of a hollow land, 
or below a long slope where they may 
eatch the rain-water. In the next 
region, the ’Ard al-Luqtah, which we 
crossed in the afternoon, there was 
another group of cisterns, and these 
were all brim-full. The water-parting 
between the ShahAami and the Lugqtah 
is the western boundary of the 
Hamad, the most dreaded part of the 
Syrian desert. The word Hamad, like 
most of the names which were given 
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to me, is not to be found in the writ- 
ten language. The Arabs think that 
it means flat, but there is no etymolog- 
ical justification for their theory.’ 
However this may be, flat the Hamad 
is, uncompromisingly flat. The rare 
and shallow pools are dry before the 
grass grows up between the flint-like 
stones with which its surface is cov- 
ered, and the Beduin never pitched 
their tents far beyond its frontiers. 
When we had passed the narrow belt 
of the Luqtah we came to the ‘Ard 
Zerqa wa Kabdd, so called from two 
small bills which we saw far to the 
south, and an hour later we found a 
camping-ground near some tents of 
the Beni Khalid. We had made a 
lamentably short stage, but the be- 
reaved sheep-merchant begged me to 
go no further, in the hope that his 
camel might be restored to him, and I 
had not the heart to refuse his re- 
quest. The shaikh of the Beni Khalid 
paid his respects to us and presented 
me with a tiny lamb—the best, said 
he, that he could offer, since his flocks 
had been decimated by cold and dis- 
ease. I sent him in return a silk 
kerchief, but when he was gone Mu- 
hammad grumbled loudly at the qual- 
ity of his gift, saying that it would not 
provide one man with a full meal. 
“And who can tell,” he added indig- 
nantly, scanning a cloudy horizon, 
“where is the giblah?’ In this last 
particular, however, I was able to 
oblige him; and having the assurance 
of the compass that he was facing to 
the south, he addressed himself to his 
prayers, and peace fell upon the camp. 

Shaikh Muhammad, as I had dis- 
cerned in the first hour of our ac- 
quaintance, was a voluble talker. His 
tongue never ceased from wagging in 
exhortation, rebuke, or anecdote, and 
aben a: Ma aux en pc a 
cailleux et stérile”; and there is an Arabic 
verb, “hamad,” meani to be barren, but 


this last - written with the less strongly as- 
Pirated h 


‘horses 
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I learnt much of his history as our 
camels paced side by side. He had 
married three wives. One lived with 
her children at Damascus; another 
had lived and died at Kubeisah; and 
there was a third who lived at Bagh- 
dad, but her he had not seen for 
twenty-three years. “Face of Allab, 
oh, mistress,” he cried, “she has 
grown old”; and he stroked his ‘own 
white beard. “Moreover, she never 
bore but one daughter.” The Damas- 
cus wife was sprung from the great 
Ruwalla stock of the ’Anazeh, and to 
his friendship with Ibn Soqtfim, the 
Ruwalla Shaikh, Muhammad owed the 
position he enjoyed in nomad and in 
urban society. He accompanied his 
patron to Constantinople when Ibn 
Soqtfam presented ten of the famous 
of the Ruwalla to ‘Abd al- 
Hamid. They travelled in a German 
ship, and were given, when they 
reached the capital, an honorable re- 
ception. “We went up to the palace. 
and with us were thirty slaves. And 
the Sultan gave to Ibn Soqtim £800 
and to me £100, and we remained as his 
guests for eighty days. Oh, mistress, 
*"Abd al-Hamid was a man, but, may 
God be praised and exalted! it was 
well that he was deposed, for he neg- 
lected the soldiery and the govern- 
ment. But now the soldiers draw 
their pay and they are clothed like 
pashas.” Bvery evening, when we 
came into camp, the Shaikh would in- 
struct Fattih and me where and how 
to pitch our tents—matters in which 
we were as wise as he. To hear him. 
it might have been of sovereign im- 
portance whether the plot of ground 
we should choose out of the whole 
wilderness lay a foot more tothe north 
or a trifie farther east. One night, as 
he rolled away to his own hearth and 
the deluge of words was diverted to- 
wards the camel-drivers, I looked u)) 
from the making of my bed to Fattdh, 
who was driving in tent-pegs, and 
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said, “Oh, Fattfih, do you pity the 
wife in Baghdad?’ Fattih  inter- 
rupted the swing of his mallet. “Ef- 
fendim,” said he, “she is very much 
at rest.” But for my part I should be 
sorry not to see Shaikh Muhammad 
for twenty-three years. 

It was penetratingly cold when we 
set out before dawn. At sunrise we 
reached the pool of Khafiyyeh, a shal- 
low frozen marsh; and I found that 
we had taken but a slender supply of 
water from the fine pool of Shahami, 
and must replenish our store here. 
The empty water-skins (girbeh is their 
name in Arabic) were stiff with frost, 
and we were obliged to light a fire of 
trees and melt them carefully lest 
they should crack. Beneath the ice of 
the Khafiyveh pool there was little 
except mud, and this dense fluid we 
ladled into the girbehs with tin cups. 
Muhammad was serenely indifferent 
to delay. Whenever we halted, if it 
were only for a few minutes to allow 
the baggage-camels to overtake us, he 
bade Fattfh and ’Ali gather trees, 
and, turning his back on the wind 
which scours these high plains, he es- 
tablished himself with his narghileh 
before the blaze. “Al-Nawifi’!” he 
would say—‘Mistress, know you how 
the Arabs call fire? Al-Nawiffi’, the 
Profitable.” (It is a good Arabic plural 
form, but not to be found in this sense 
in the dictionaries.) I have seen ’Ali 
thrust his chilled feet and hands into 
the bonfire, while the gusty flames 
licked up through the cotton shirt that 
hung in rags about his shanks. He 
was poorly clad in two thin woollen 
cloaks over the shirt. “Have you no 
sheepskin?” said I, as I felt the wind 
pierce through my fur jacket. “It 
was taken from me by raiders,” he 
replied,—*‘Arabs from the south who 
were strange to me, for all the tribes 
here I know. They took from me food 
_and sheepskin, but not the post-bags, 
nor yet the dulfil—no raider would 
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take the dulQl of the messenger, for he 
must surely starve and die. Since 
then I have had no money to buy an- 
other sheepskin.” “My  bakhshish 
will buy it,” I suggested. “Please 
God,” he answered. It is the courte- 
ous negative. and I subsequently found 
that the moneys which he should earn 
on this journey were already mort- 
gaged on ’Al?s imagination. His 
thoughts were fixed upon a new bride, 
one of the fair maidens of Kubeisah 
whom he had long coveted. 

We rode for several hours across a 
wilderness of flints, with the frosty 
wind in our faces and a leaden sky 
overhead. “It is snow at Diyarbekr,” 
*Ali observed, and he was right. In 
northern Mesopotamia the snow lay 
for six weeks. All living things died, 
flocks and gazelles and birds; I saw 
their corpses heaped up in the desert 
when I crossed it in May. Far to the 
north of us lay a long low hill, Jebel 
al-Ghurab, the Mount of Crows; and 
to the south there was a bit of broken 
ground with two volcanic cones rising 
out of it, Tinf and Tuneif, the Knoll 
and the Little Knoll. We crossed two 
broad and shallow rain-ways, the 
Khawar of Tuneif (khér is one of the 
many words used for these wide bot- 
toms), and since these khdérs of the 
’Ard al-Tuneifat drain N.E. to the Eu- 
phrates, I suppose that somewhere 
near Khatiyyeh we must have passed 
beyond the Syrian watershed. We 
camped in a vast flat expanse, where 
there was good ghfitha for our fires. 
In all the Hamad there is very little 
pasturage for camels, no shih nor any 
of the thorns they like; but at night 
*Abdullah gave to each a ball of ’ajin, 
a dough kneaded of husks and coarse 
flour. 

Again, upon the following day, the 
“bufera infernal che mai non. resta” 
drove in our teeth. It was so cold 
that, when the light came, I got down 
from my came! and ran for close upon 
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an hour. The sky was livid with un- 
fallen snow, the sun never shone upon 
us, and the dusky levels were un- 
broken save by an insignificant hill to 
the north, Jebel Sha’lan. The earth 
was barren even of thorns. We passed 
by Muwail, a stretch of frozen mud, 
where ’Abdullah made shift to fill a 
water-skin for the evening’s ’aj'n, and 
by two small dry birkehs, the second 
lying half-way up the long gentle slope 
which ends the inhospitable Hamad: 
No sooner had we passed that frontier 
than the character of the desert 
changed, the ground became sandier 
and less stony, and the surface rose 
and fell in softly swelling lines which 
looked like the curves of a live body. 

While we were yet far off we saw 
the white banks of the Khuwaim bir- 
kehs, to which we had occasion to 
ride, all unwillingly, for the mare 
broke loose, and it took half a dozen 
of us to round her up as she nibbled 


the withered grass which grew upon ~ 


the floor of the cisterns. We crossed 
the wide Wadi al-Walij, which is said 
to rise not far from the jof of Nejd and 
to fall into the Wadi al-Miy§, and so in- 
to the Euphrates; but, if my informa- 
tion is correct, we never crossed the 
Wadi al-Miya, though I saw the Jebel 
al-Miya to the north. To the south 
‘Ali pointed out a low rise which he 
said marked the Khabra Slubbiyyeh, 
with old berkehs. A khabra is a place 
too shallow to be called a pool, where 
water collects and stagnates until it 
dries. 

Not far from the Wadi al-Walij the 
ground was strewn with whitened 
bones. ’Ali drew his camel aside and 
quartered this field of ancient suffer- 
ing. 

“a great caravan perished here,” he 
observed when he returned to us. 

“Lo, we belong to God,” said I, in 
the customary phrase. “When did it 
happen?” 

“a long time ago,” he answered, 
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in winter. We have heard the tale.” 

We came into camp in the WA&di 
Swab among abundance of trees, but 
our water store was running low, and 
the Shaikh added a new admonition 
to his evening counsels: “Mistress! no 
washing to-night.” Over the coffee he 
and ’Ali and I spent some time in con- 
sultation. Our true course lay due 
east to the wells of Ga’rah, but 'Ali 
feared that we should not reach them 
in a day’s march, and it was certain 
that our water-supply was not suffi- 
cient for another night: he proposed 
therefore to take us to a khabra of 
which he had knowledge, and thence 
Straight to the Wadi Haurfn. f 
agreed reluctantly. In summer, when 
all the surface pools are dry, the 
Ga’rah wells are the first watering. 
place after you leave Dumair, and I 
wished to see the spot of which I had 
so often heard; but the Shaikh seemed 
to favor ’Ali’s plan, and I had no suf- 
ficient reason for opposing it. Next 
morning, however, when ’Ali struck 
out nearly S.E., Muhammad was 
greatly perturbed. In the low-lying 
pastures of the jéf of Ga'rah (a jof ts 
a wide depression, much prized for 
winter pasturage) he would have 
found tribes whom he knew, but he 
feared that by going south we might 
fall into the arms of alien forays com- 
ing up from Nejd. “Oh, Father of 
Zaid,” said ’Ali,—the Shaikh, like all 
parents of sons, was usually addressed 
as the father of his eldest born,—“the 
time of raiders is not yet; it is too 
cold. And we rely upon God.” “Life 
of Allah! what is this talk?’ cried 
Muhammad. “The command is to 
God; we are in the Shamiyyeh where 
no one is safe, face of Allah!” So for 
an hour or two, spurred by the 
Shaikh’s anxieties. we kept a sharp 
watch for foes, and it was well that 
we had this matter to occupy our 
minds, for after we had crossed the 
Wadi Suwaib al-Tawil, a tributary of 
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the Swfib, the ’Ard al-Herri, through 
which we were riding, was as flat as 
a board. When the sun had gathered 
strength the horizon was decorated 
with a fantastic mirage, which 
greatly added to the enjoyment of 
looking for raiding parties. Stones 
lying half a mile away would rise and 
swell till they looked like men and 
camels, and ’Ali himself was deceived 
into seeing an encampment of the 
Slubbah, with their renowned white 
donkeys tethered by the tents, which 
as we drew near faded, tents, men, 
and donkeys, into the quivering air. 
When in the afternoon we reached the 
Khabra al-Mulussa, it was long before 
I could believe it was real.’ 

A khabra, almost dry, as was that 
of Mulussa, will provide you with a 
beverage as muddy and as musty as 
the imagination can picture. Taught 
by the Beduin, we were accustomed to 
employ for the clarifying of rain- 
water a white chalk-like stone, which 
when powdered and thrown into the 
water-bucket will precipitate the mud; 
but with the oily liquid of Mulussa 
the chalk was powerless, and the use 
of it served no purpose but to in- 
crease the solid elements in our cook- 
ing-pots. A frosty hurricane drove 
down upon us in the night, and Mu- 
hammad foynd a thousand excuses for 
keeping to his tent—’Ali’s scanty 
clothing, a colic produced by the 
muddy water, any reason served 


+ From the Khabra al-Mulussa the Wadi al- 
Mulussa must take its source. It runs N., into 
the low Ga’rah country, and a small hill 
which I saw tothe N., ’Anzal-Mulussa, was 
said to stand uponits lip. In the valley are 
situated the wells of Mulussa, Biyar al-Mul- 
ussa, three metres in depth. ’Ali reckoned 
them to be five hours north of our camp. Two 
hours to the east of them is the well of 
Ghurri; and the wells of Ga’rah,10 to 12 me- 
tres deep are 2} hours farther north. | could 
not verity any of this information, but I sup- 
pose that the Ga’rah wells must be Kiepert’s 
‘“‘Brunnen 12 metre tief.” The low jof of Ga’rah 
is very large as much as two days’ journe 
from east to west; and its rmanent wells 
are fed by the drainage of the whole basin. 
Whether any of its waters fall out to the 
perth into the tributaries ofthe great Wadi 
Hauran, and so into the Euphrates, I do not 
. me My but from the map they would appear 

0 do so. 











while the Naw&fi’ burned. When the 
merchants and I were ready to start, 
he was still puffing his narghileh, and 
in despair I pulled out the tent-pegs 
and brought his roof about his ears. 
A scene of loud confusion followed. 
the Shaikh’s voice, calling upon the 
Prophet to help him search for the 
tent-pegs, vying with the blasts of the 
storm; but before sunrise we were 
off. 

“Mistress,” he shouted, when his 
white duldl came abreast of me, ‘“to- 
day we are enemies.” 

“God forbid!” said I. 

“God prolong your existence,” he re- 
torted, “but we are enemies. In the 
desert there is no forgiveness for him 
who pulls down a man’s tent—no, not 
the gift of a mare shall atone for it.” 

But the Shaikh’s anger burnt out as 
quickly as our brushwood fires, and 
the pressure of public opinion was 
against him, notwithstanding the 
breach of good manners of which I 
had been guilty. 

We dropped almost immediately 
about 200 feet, by sandy slopes and 
crests of volcanic rock, into broken 
ground, the southern limit of the 
Ga’rah jéf. Here we came presently 
to a stone heap hung with fluttering 
rags and surrounded by graves. 
Among the stones purple bulbocodium 
was flowering. It was a desert tur- 
beh, a burial-place sanctified by the 
bones of seme holy man, and, as I 
looked, I realized that we had passed 
no other cemetery in all our way. 

“Oh, ’Ali,” I said, “where do the 
Arabs lay their dead? for these are 
the first graves that we have seen.” 

He answered: “As for this turbeh, 
it is from the beginning; but with us 
where a man dies, there is he buried. 
The Arabs raise no heap of earth 
above him, nor put any stone to mark 
the place.” 

I rode on considering this nirvana, 
life born of the waste amd ab- 
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sorbed into the waste, 
memorial of its passage. 
Din drew up to me. 

“Bffendim,” said he, as though he 
dissented from my secret musings, 
“death is not fair. Shall we live 
again? What say you in the lands 
of the west?’ 

I answered: “Tell me what is life? 
the bodies of these Arabs feed the 
green herbs of spring.” 

He pondered for a while and said 
at last: “Is that your thought, or 
have you taken it from others?” 

At midday we made a short halt, 
crouching in the dry rain-channel of 
the Wa&di al-Gharri for shelter from 
the furious wind; and there one of the 
baggage camels bore a foal, which 
was killed and subsequently eaten by 
"Abdullah and his men. It would 
have perished in the bitter cold. We 
marched all day a little to the south 
of east, north of the Jebel al-Dabi’ 
and across nameless valleys, all run- 
ning down to the jéf of Ga’rah—to- 
wards Jebel al-Afaif, said ’Ali, a hill 
which must therefore be wrongly 
placed by Kiepert; I never caught 
sight of it. Two hours south of our 
path there is good water at al-MAat, 
whither ’Ali would gladly have gone, 
but I refused, saying that we were al- 
ready too far to the south. “What do 
you know of the desert?” he returned 
indignantly. “You have never before 
crossed the Shimiyyeh.” “Mistress,” 
the Shaikh put in his word, “we have 
known this desert all our lives; will 
you guide us?” But I held firm, and 
in the end I was justified. Six hours 
to the south of al-M&t, ’Ali had seen 
a burial-place where all the grave- 
stones stood upright; in the centre 
there was a walled enclosure wherein 
was a large grave, larger than the 
graves of men; and the tall tombstone 
upon it was inscribed, but not in 
Arabie letters—a curious piece of in- 
formation, if it is to be trusted. We 


leaving no 
Muhiyy al- 
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camped in a hailstorm in the bottom 
of the deep valley of ’Ajarmiyyeh. 
But we were to feel the sharpest 
nip of the frost no more, for we were 
now upon the downward slope to- 
wards Euphrates. The breath of the 
Mesopotamian spring greeted us at 
dawn, the sun gained his first de- 
cisive victory as we marched down 
into the jof, and the old Shaikh 
burst into the songs which he had 
learnt from the Beduin of Nejd. We 
crossed the western limit of the 
Ga’rah, and found ourselves among 
rain-ways which drain into the Sha‘ib 
Hauran, the Ravine of Haurfin. ‘Ali 
declared that we were now but seven 
or eight hours from that mighty 
father of all the valleys in the Eastern 
desert, which we intended to strike at 
the point where the clear springs of 
Muhaiwir rise in its bed. We followed 
for some time the Wadi al-’Ud, and 
left it only when it turned south-east 
to join the Haurfin through a deep 
cleft. Our way led _ considerably 
north of east over innumerable small 
ridges and shallow basins. Two hours 
after noon I asked ’Ali whether the 
Haurin was yet two hours away. 
“More,” he replied. “Is it three 
hours?’ I enquired. “More,” he an- 
swered. “Is it four?” said I with 
a slight sinking of heart,—four 
hours would bring us well into the 
night. “Wallah, not so much.” We 
rode on till five, when it was manifest’ 
that our guide had lost his way. He 
climbed on to a ridge to take his bear- 
ings, and the Shaikh seized the oppor- 
tunity to smoke a narghileh. But 
Fattfh and I had him into the saddle 
again, and we rode on firmly till the 
dark closed down upon us. We would 
then have camped, though we had no 
water save for a cupful in the bottom 
of my flask; but the Father of 
Camels protested that he had nothing 
for the mixing of the camels’ meal, 
and reluctantly we moved on for an- 
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other hour. It was a starless night, 
and there could be no wisdom in fol- 
lowing through the darkness a guide 
who had lost his way by day. Muhiyy’ 
al-Din was of the same _ opinion. 
He crept up to me and whispered, “Ef- 
fendim, here are we travelling in the 
night, and by no known road, and if 
we meet raiders they will not see that 
we are merchants and a messenger, 
but take us for a foe and shoot at us. 
Let us camp.” 

“Shall we be safer in camp?” said I. 

“Wallah, yes,’ he replied; “for, 
seeing our fires, they would send up a 
scout to listen, and he, when he heard 
our speech, would know that we were 
Syrians and an ‘Agaili, and they 
would pass us by.” 

I submitted this view to the others, 
and it met with universal approval. 
So we halted, and in a few moments 
FattOh had pitched my tent and I had 
found my bed among the camel loads: 
as for the men, they drew their camels 
into a circle and slept under the lee of 
them. We made a cup of tea and 
shared it with Muhammad; but in 
truth no one was thirsty except my 
mare, who whinnied a protest to every 
shadowy figure that drew near to her. 
As I fell asleep I heard Fattah rea- 
soning with her. 

“There is no water,” he was saying. 
“There is none, Ma fi.” 

Not even Muhammad was anxious 
to delay departure, and we set out 
while it was still gray and heavy 
night. A faint reddening of the east- 
ern cloud-banks told us of the sun- 
rise; the Shaikh pulled himself to- 
gether and began to sing— 


“Ma yuthri’l wa 


bait——”’ 


*inna, la yuthri’l 


The camel-riders crowded round 
him, laughing. 

“Sing it again, oh Father of Zaid,” 
said I, “that I may hear.” 


Muhammad began the song afresh— 
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“What profits the hearth glow, what 
profits the tent, 

And what profits heaped raiment to 
one who’s a-cold? 

What profit save to clasp her, living 
or life spent; 

I have her ardent flank for fire and 


for fold.” 

“Aferin! well done!” 
hearers. 

“Who made it?’ I asked. There 
was swing and fire in the wild 
quatrain, for all the rudeness of the 
metre. 

“It was made by Muhammad ’Ab- 
dullah, Ibn al-Rashid, Emir of N2jd,” 
he replied, not without satisfact.on at 
the aptness of his memory. “From 
the Shammar I learnt it.” 

But FattOh listened with severe dis- 
approval. 

“My lady,” said he, “how can you 
give ear to such singing? In Aleppo 
we would not suffer it.” 

The decorum of the Christian East 
clashed sharply against the reckle:s 
hedonism of pagan Arabia,—pagan to 
this day, with the name of God upon 
its lips. 

Our troubles were over, but it was 
six hours before we dropped down in- 
to the Sha’ib and an hour more before 
we reached Muhaiwir, and then it was 
not I but the Shaikh who pointed out 
to ’Ali that we had indeed “south- 
erned” too much. The camels of the 
Sba’, a division of the ’Anazeh, pas- 
tured over the levels bordering the 
ravine, and numerous small encamp- 
ments were pitched along the valley: 
As we descended by a side gorge I 
noticed a ruin, the foundations of an 
oval tower built of dressed stones, 
the first sign that we had struck the 
medizval road. A torrent must have 
flowed recently down the ghadir, for 
all the plants growing in its bed were 
uprooted or bent, and covered with 
mud; it had left big pools behind it. 
at the first of which we stopped to 
water our animals. At Muhaiwir the 


shouted his 
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Wadi Haurfn is about 200 feet deep, 
and a good mile wide. It is a noble 
valley, with steep rocky sides, broken 
by tributary gorges. I have crossed 
its mouth south of Alfis, a village on 
the Euphrates, and [ should like to 
follow it to its source, for, if any ves- 
tiges of the first times remain in the 
eastern Shimiyyeh, it must be here 
that they are to be found. I have 
heard talk of ruins, but they are de- 
scribed vaguely as vineyard walls and 
sheepfolds; only at Muhaiwir is there 
a qasr. a fort. It lies under an out- 
crop of voleanic rock which juts into 
the ghadir and holds at its base a 
perennial spring. The qasr, like the 
oval tower, is built of roughly dressed 
stones. The walls stand in part, and 
three voussoirs of the gateway arch 
are stili in place. The plan is a hol- 
low square with chambers round 
three sides of the interior court. That 
it is medizeval I do not doubt, nor yet 
that it marks the medizval road. Of 
this road ’Ali gave me the following 
account. <A well-defined track, with 
the stones cleared away from it and 
heaped on either side, runs from Pal- 
myra to the wells of Ga'rah. It 
passes by the ruins of three forts, one 
at Buharra, a second in the Wadi al- 
Miya, and a third, Ju’aideh, in the 
Wadi Swib. The two last resemble 
the buildings at Muhaiwir, ’Amej, and 
Khubbfiz, but Buharra belongs to 
Rtm, like Palmyra. The last part of 
this statement is correct,—there are 
Roman remains at Buharra. Each otf 
these forts is a day’s journey from the 
other, said ’Ali; but this cannot he 
true—some of the distances must be 
greater. From Ga’rah the road con- 
tinues due east; it crosses the Hauran 
at Muhaiwir and passes by "Amej and 
Khubbaz to Kubeisah and Hit. This 
road from Palmyra to Hit was called 
by "Ali the Derb Zubaideh, the road 
of Zubaideh, but the name I conjec- 
ture to be a recent invention, a carry- 
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ing over of the tradition which as- 
cribes the pilgrim road from Baghdad 
to Meccah to Queen Zubaideh, wife of 
Harfin al-Rashid. This guess was 
borne out by ’Ali’s remark that it was 
within the last fifty or sixty years 
that the traces of the road from Hit 
to Ga’rah had been observed. “Be- 
fore that time the Messenger found 
his way by the stars, but now we are 
guided always by the _ stone-heaps 
along the Derb Zubaideh.” I con- 
clude that the medireval post-road from 
Baghdad to Damascus followed the 
line of the present high-road from 
Baghdad to Hit, turned west across 
the desert to Ga’rah, but from there, 
avoiding the waterless Ham{fd, pur- 
sued a north-westerly direction to the 
Palmyrene oases. From Palmyra it 
either took advantage of the old 
Roman stations, which are used by 
the modern caravan road, or it ran 
south of the Jebel al-Sharqi to Du- 
mair, a line along which there are 
ruined khins. It still remains to ac- 
count for the cisterns of the Huimad, 
since it may be taken for granted that 
they were not dug by Beduin; and 
here, too, a possible clue was supplied 
by ’Ali. He said that until eighty 
years ago the old camel post-road 
across the Syrian desert had fallen in- 
to entire disuse (even the course of the 
medizeval track had, as he had ob- 
served, been forgotten), but at that 
time the English and the Turkish Gov- 
ernments re-established direct com- 
munication and bore together the ex- 
penses of the post. This is substan- 
tially true. According to correspond- 
ence and memoranda which the India 
Office allowed me to consult, the Con- 
sul-General at Damascus and Colonel 
Taylor at Baghdad established in 
1830, with the sanction of the Bast 
India Company, a dromedary post be- 
tween the two cities. The de-ert jour- 
ney was performed in eight days, and 
the yearly cost was £500. After the 
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expedition to Cabul in 1842 the post 
was abolished for motives of econ- 
omy; but in 1844 Rawlinson was al- 
lowed to reopen a reduced service at 
an annual cost of £130. I hazard the 
suggestion that the birkehs may have 
been dug in 1830, when the Hast India 
Company established an expensive 
dromedary post, and that they fell im- 
mediately into disrepair since the post 
was abandoned in 1842 and never re- 
instituted on the same scale. ‘Ali 
gave me some further information 
which I have no means of controlling. 
From Ga’rah two roads run to the 
south—one to Jerusalem, the other to 
Medinah. Upon these there are no 
forts, though there are a few old and 
ruined birkehs. From Ga’rah there 
is also a direct road to Shethatha, 
which is used by the sheep-merchants. 
It passes by al-Mat and Wizeh, a 
permanent spring of which I have of- 
ten heard. And this was all he knew, 
wallah. 

We camped at Muhaiwir, rejoicing 
for the first time in a hot sun and 
clean water. The camel-drivers washed 
and refilled the water-skins, the 
Shaikh smoked his narghileh, anda [ 
planned a little fort and examined 2 
turbeh behind our tents, in which, 
however, I found neither cut stones 
nor any other sign by which it might 
be dated. As I strolled back through 
the warm sand Muhammad called to 
me— 

“Mistress, honor us.” 

I sat down by the hearth, and ’Ali. 
who was coffee-maker in ordinary, 
passed me the cup. . 

“God bless your hand!” said I. 

“A double health!” he responded. 

“Upon your heart!” I returned in 
the correct formula. 

The old Shaikh took the stem of his 
narghileh from his lips, and eyeing 
me critically, observed— 

“Where is your face here and 
where your face in Damascus! You 
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are black as a woman of the ’Anazeh.” 

And, indeed, wind and frost and 
sup, though they may be strengthen- 
ing to the spirit, are of no profit to 
the complexion. 

The evening was magically still. 
Through the soft dusk came the tram- 
ple of little feet, the tinkling of goat- 
bells, and the guttural cries of the 
neatherds watering their flocks at the 
spring. They sold us milk, with 
which FattQh prepared a rice-pudding, 
of unromantic but delicious memory. 

The waning moon, as near its end 
as was our journey, rode high on the 
shoulder of the Scorpion as we climbed 
the steep bank of the Wadi Haurin 
next day. Muhiyy al-Din and I, 
cheered by warmth and rice-pudding, 
talked gaily together, but the Shaikh 
hastened to quell us. 

“Talk before dawn is not good,” 
said he, seeing within the shadow of 
every rock a sleeping foe. Reckless 
courage was not Shaikh Muham- 
mad’s leading characteristic. 

After sunrise we crossed the Wadi 
Mu’aishir, a tributary of the Hauran, 
and saw before us the ancient road 
running straight eastward, with its 
bank of stones on either side. From 
here to Khubbaz we seldom lost it, 
and I fancy that some misunderstand- 
ing of these wayside stone-heaps and 
of the modern name of the road must 
be the origin of a shadowy rectangu- 
lar object marked in Kiepert’s map as 
Mauer der Zubeide. Exactly half-way 
between the top of the Wadi Haurin 
and the ruined fort of ’Amej is the 
Rijm al-SabQn (wrongly placed by 
Kiepert), a pile of big stones visible in 
that flat land for a great distance, and 
perhaps medizval, since it stands up- 
on the medizval road. Beyond it a 
long stretch of the old track was very 
clearly marked. The stones which had 
been removed from its surface were 
piled in heaps about three metres 
apart. Sand-grouse strutted and flitted 
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across our path (the only’ wild 
creatures we had seen, except for five 
gazelles near Mulussa, and a pair of 
ravens in the Ga’rah), and Fattdh, 
with great pomp, served up for my 
supper one which had fallen victim to 
his gun. After a prolonged diet of 
tinned meats it seemed most savory. 

“Oh, Fatt0h,” said I, “this qata’ {s 
very good.” 

“May God conquer his women!” re- 
plied Fatt@h. “How we labored with 
him! He would not cook.” 

“He has turned out very well,” said 
I. 

“4 double health!’ he returned. 
“May God destroy his dwelling.” 

We reached "Amej at dawn on the 
following day, and in a strong cold 
wind I planned the fort. It is pre- 
cisely the same as the gqasr of Khub- 
baz, but whereas Khubbaz stands al- 
most intact, "Amej is ruined down to 
the foundations, only the gate being 
preserved. To the west lay a tank, 36 
by 30 metres, 
with brick and partly with stone; but 
it was dry and filled with sand. As 1 
worked, a solitary camel-driver came 
in sight, the outgoing Messenger from 
Baghdad, and Fattih galloped up to 
him to get news of our caravan. But 
he had passed through Hit in the 
night, and could give us no tidings. 

East of ’Amej there is an extensive 
khabra—the fact that the rain-water 
collects and lies here no doubt de- 
termined the position of the fort. It, 
too, was almost dry, although, said 
’Ali, “the pools were full when I west- 
erned.” Over the marshy ground the 
huge crinkled leaves of a plant which 
the Arabs call Ibn al-Himfar, Son of 
the Wild Ass, were beginning to un- 
fold. They grow to a size larger than 
rhubarb leaves, an evil-looking vege- 
tation, though sheep will browse on it. 
The tents and flocks of the Dulaim 
filled the plain, and the _ sheep- 
merchants got news of their shaikhs 
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and dropped off one by one to join 
them. Muhammad hailed every shep- 
herd-boy and asked him where they 
watered, where his shaikh was en- 
camped, and to what pasturage the 
flocks of Kubeisah had been sent out. 
The boys answered him by name, for 
he was in his own country. And we, 
too, as we drew near the gqasr of 
Khubbaz, were enlivened by the sight 
of familiar landmarks, the hills and 
rijms upon which I had gazed long- 
ingly two years before, and now 
greeted with the sense of having pene- 
trated the land that had lain mysteri- 
ous behind them. We pitched our 
tents in our old camping-ground by the 
edge of the ruined cistern below the 
fort. 

As we drew near the frontiers of the 
desert we met the anxieties which we 
had left behind us at Damascus. What 
of the caravan? Had our baggage 
animals won through the Palmyrene 
snowdrifts? and if we did not find the 
muleteers at Hit, where should we 
seek for them? A splash of rain on 
my tent roof woke me and recalled me 
to these fears. We were not more 
than ten hours from Hit, and, the un- 
favorable weather notwithstanding, I 
told the Shaikh that I must refuse his 
repeated invitations to spend the night 
at Kubeisah and push on to my goal. 
“There is no permission,” he pro- 
tested, and Fate seemed to be of his 
opinion. Before we reached ‘Ain 
Za’zu’, the sulphur-spring that lies an 
hour from Kubeisah, the rain fell 
heavily. Rain in the desert calls a halt 
to travellers. In all parts the spongy 
surface turns at once to mud, but no- 
where more decisively than in the sul- 
phurous regions near Hit. The sabk- 
hah, so the Arabs term the reaches of 
crumbling earth that lie about pitch- 
wells and sulphur-springs, needs no 
more than a shower to change into 
swamp, and very little mud will stop 
a camel. Before long I was aware of 
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a mighty downfall, and found myself 
and my hajin prostrate in the st-cky 
paste of the Sabkhah; the west wind 
rose, mercilessly rain-laden, and we 
had much ado to struggle into Kubei- 
sah. Two years earlier the palm- 
trees of the oasis had been a sea of 
green; now they bowed, brown and 
seared, before the storm. 

“Oh, Father of Zaid,’ I cried, “look 
at the palm-trees!” 

“There is no God but God,” said he. 
“It is the snow that has done this.” 

Not an oasis north of Babylon was 
spared that winter. 

When we reached the gates of the 
village "Abdullah announced that his 
tired and hungry beasts could go no 
further through the mud, and Fattdh 
agreed that he spoke truth. We dis- 
mounted and followed Muhammad 
through the narrow streets, where the 
inhabitants ran out to greet him with 
“Ahlan! Ahlan!—welcome!” and a 
kiss on either cheek. A crowd of 
elders climbed with us up the broken 
stair to his guest-chamber, and the 
circle grew round the bonfire of 
scrub which had been lighted in the 
middle of the room, till not a foot of 
the floor was unoccupied. 

“Here you shall sleep,” said the 
Shaikh, peering through an atmos- 
phere charged with wood and tobacco 
smoke. “I told you, wallah, that there 
was no permission to travel further.” 

I drew Fattfh aside. The rain had 
stopped, and from the balcony we saw 
the smoke of the pitch-furnaces that 
burn round Hit. 

“It will be a night of discomfort,” 
said I, looking towards those cloudy 
pillars. 

Fattfh followed my gaze. “Upon 
my head and eyes,” he answered, and 
disappeared down the stair, while I 
rejoined the company, praying that 
he might find some means of escape. 
But my thoughts were journeying 
along the road to Hit. 
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“Have you heard news of my cara- 
van?” I asked the man who sat next 
to me. 

“There was a caravan belonging to 
a Christian woman at Ht last week,” 
he replied, “but it has marched.” 

“IT was at Hit yesterday,” sad an- 
other. “There was no caravan of 
Aleppines, no wallah!” 

An hour later Fattih stood in the 
doorway. 

“Muhammad,”: said he, “with your 
leave.” 

“Have you mounts?” 
Shaikh. 

“Two camels for the loads,” he an- 
swered, “and the lady has the mire, 
and I a donkey.” Muhammad ac- 
cepted the situation. 

“God guide you,” said he. 
daughter, go in the peace of God.” 

I bade him an affectionate farewell, 
and with the beautiful but liwless 
women of Kubaisah hanging on my 
skirts (“They are without shame!” 
muttered Fattfih), rode out of the vil- 
lage. At the gate two fresh camels. 
in charge of a boy, stood loaded with 
our diminished packs; I shook off the 
women and we turned our faces to- 
wards Hit, racing the night and the 
storm that gathered behind us. Fat- 
tih’s donkey was so small that his 
legs touched the ground, and so weak 
that it could scarcely have made the 
four hours’ march into Hit unbur- 
dened. I was no better off, for the 
mare had a sore heel and stumbled 
throngh the mud. We returned the 
donkey and Fattfh climbed on to one 
of the camels, but I walked, leading 
the mare; I had had enough of camer 
riding in the sabkhah. The boy was 
perched upon the other load, a wild 
figure. His long black locks were 
bound by a white kerchief; sheepskin 
and cotton shirt fell open on his sun- 
burnt breast. and his raucous voice 
shouted tales of desert traffic to me, 
trudging in the mud. 


inquired the 


“M y 
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“What is your name, oh boy?’ I 


asked. 

“Mejwed is my name, Mejwed, 
God save you! I travel to Nejd for 
sheep.” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“God make it yes upon you, mis- 
tress; God send you in safety to your 
own people. Look you, I buy the 
sheep for two mejidehs in Hayyil and 
sell them for six in Jerusalem. But 
the expenses eat up one of the meji- 
dehs. You know the desert?” 

“Yes,” said I, and drew upon myself 
the inevitable benediction. 

“God make it yes upon you!” he 
shouted. “Food is dear in Nejd. 
Know you, if we were three men, a 
mejideh would pot suffice us for two 
days. No bread there is in Hayyil, no 
bread, no flour; you must eat dates. 
But we men of Kubaisah,” he shook 
the elflocks out of his eyes, “we go 
where we will. We are friends with 
all the Beduin—God be exalted! Ibn 
Sha’lan, the Shammar, all of them.” 
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Dusk fell, and the rain with it, and 
our talk was only of the road. Down 
came the camels in ti glutinous sabk- 
hah and the path ran into sulphur 
pools and disappeared. It seemed not 
improbable that we should share its 
fate. 

But our adventure was to have more 
prosperous an ending. In rain and 
darkness, wading through the pools 
and plunging through the mud, we 
three travellers, Fatt@h, the mare, and 
I, came into Hit, wet and weary, look- 
ing, I make no doubt, like so many 
vagabonds. 

The innkeeper of Hit is an old 
friend. 

“"Abad!” shouted Fatt0h, when we 
drew near the twinkling lights of the 
khan, “ya, "Abid! our caravan? is our 
caravan here?’ 

Through the night a voice rang out 
in answer— 

“Welcome and kinship, and may the 
earth be wide to you. Your caravan is 
here.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

My sister Octavia waited for me at 
Berkshire Gardens in the morning 
room. ‘The car was to start at twelve; 
| had suggested that Octavia and her 
husband might wish to arrive at Eton 
earlier, 80 as to be in time for speeches, 
but of speeches Robert would net hear 
a word. Neither in nor out of the law 
courts would he hear a speech on a 
summer day if he could help it, and so 
it was arranged that we should arrive 
in time for luncheon at the White 
Hart; then we were to spend the rest 
of the day in the usual way, and come 
back after seeing the procession of 
boats. Octavia wanted to stay for the 
fireworks, but. there Robert objected. 
He had too much work to do; he had 


to be in court early the next morning. 
He would be back to dinner, he said; 
and dinner was arranged for half-past 
eight. As for me, I was to dine with 
the editor of the Quadrant. 

“And now here’s a complication,” 
said Octavia to me. “Here’s a cousin 
of Robert’s—well, a sort of distant 
cousin—has telegraphed wanting to 
join our party, and as we couldn’t very 
well refuse, that makes four instead 
of three.” 

“Oh, bother!” I said. “Why couldn’t 
he go by himself?” 

“It isn’t he,” said Octavia. 
she.” 

“Then that’s worse,” J said. “I shall 
have to talk. And I don’t want to 
say a word.” 


“It’s 
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“Oh, but you will. You'll like her. 
Besides, she’s engaged to be married,” 
she added, a little inconsequently. Oc- 
tavia is always absurdly interested in 
those about to marry. 

“But that’s the worst kind of all,” 
I objected. “They won't even 
listen.” 

“You must make her,” said Octavia. 
“‘Be really nice to her. Show her all 
the things. I shan’t mind being left. 
She’ll be so pleased to have someone 
to talk to who really knows the 
place.” 

“Why can’t she bring whoever it 
is with her? Then we shouldn’t be 
bothered.” 

“You’re not being a bit kind or 
reasonable,” said Octavia. “The poor 
man's in Egypt, or India, or some- 
where, and she won't see him for 
years. Now will you be polite and 
pleasant? She’ll be here in a moment.” 

“Well, I must try. But you did 


promise you wouldn't have a party,” 


I grumbled. 

“I know,” agreed Octavia, with dis- 
tracting equanimity. 

And then the door opened, and the 
butler announced Miss Grey. Octavia 
shook hands with her, and turned to 
introduce me. 

“You haven’t met my 
think,” she shid. 

“Well!” said Miss Grey, and could 
say no more. Her eyes were very 
wide open. 

“I’m sorry I can’t come to lunch 
with you at Parson’s Hanger,” I said. 

“Then you’ve met before?’ asked 
Octavia. 

“But I’d no idea!” she said, looking 
from me to Octavia. 

“Then you’ve often met before?’ 
surmised Octavia. 

“But—but— Oh dear! how dreadful 
you must think me,” wailed Miss Grey. 
“T didn’t—I really hadn’t an idea, you 
know,” she protested. “It—it always 
happens to me like this.” 


brother, I 
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“If you don't one of you explain 
soon, 1 shall just have to call Robert,” 
said Octavia. 

“Miss Grey and 1 met on Saturday 
at a garden party,’ | began. “Down 
at Arden St. Mary, near where the 
Sargesson children live. And we were 
talking about the Fourth of June, and 
—and Miss Grey, | think, told me she 
was going, but——” 

Miss Grey shook her head. “It’s no 
good making excuses for me,” she said. 
“It never is. Octavia knows.” Octa- 
via laughed. “Well, how it happened 
was like this, you see,” she went on. 
“Mr. Markwick said he was going to 
take his sister down to Eton. And— 
well, if he hadn’t started me thinking 
about it, I shouldn’t have done any- 
thing but just gone home and stayed 
there. But he did start me thinking 
about things, and about last year and 
—-and everything. And suddenly I 
wanted to be there again so much that 
I simply couldn’t bear it any more, so 
{ though of you—but I'd no idea he 
was your brother—that you were his 
sister—and I telegraphed up at once 
reply-paid, and when your telegram 
came back the first thing this morn- 
ing, I—well, I just bolted, you know.” 

“Bolted?” 

“IT had to. You see, the train was 
before ten. And I couldn’t have 
breakfast with Roderick in these 
clothes, or he’d have known. And he'd 
never have let me go. He’d have 
locked the door. You can’t do any- 
thing with Roderick. So I drove out 
early, straight from the stables so as 
not to bring the carriage round, and— 
and here I am, you see.” 

Octavia contemplated her. “I don't 
know if you were ever at school,” she 
observed. “But if you were I don’t 
believe you ever got punished.” 

Miss Grey smiled; I think she had 
been at school. “But I still can’t 
understand,” she began. “How is it 
IT didn’t know before? I mean, why 
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didn’t I meet you last year, at dances 
and things?’ 

“Keith at a dance!” laughed Oc- 
tavia. ‘““‘The very last place! Why, he 
never goes anywhere.” 

“H’m! And of course I was only in 
London last year, was I? I see. J see.” 
What she saw just at that moment 
was her own reflection in a full-length 
mirror on the wall. She seemed, on 
the whole, satisfied with the inspection. 

“Dacia always did find a looking- 
glass before the rest of the furniture,” 
came in a deep voice from the door- 
way behind us. My brother-in-law 
entered, and stood regarding her from 
what seemed to me about the level of 
the top of the door. My brother-in- 
law, I have heard Octavia tell him, 
owes his practice to his size. He has 
also an engaging smile. “I remember 


you found that one last year,” he ob- 


served. 
“I remember you looked at me in 


it,’ said Miss Grey calmly, extending 


a white-gloved hand. “How do you 
do, Cousin Robert? Do I call you 
cousin? I forget. It’s more respect- 
ful, isn’t it? Besides, I’m a very dis- 
tant cousin, of course.” 

“I seem to recollect somebody get- 
ting into trouble because she wasn’t 
quite distant enough.” 

“Now be quiet, both of you! I won’t 
have it,” said Octavia. 

We waited in the hall while Robert 
gave the chauffeur his directions, and 
Octavia made some final arrangement 
about dinner. Miss Grey found an- 
other looking-glass in which she sur- 
veyed various effects, angles and po- 
sitions with a slightly closer attention. 
Suddenly she caught my eye in the 
glass. She did not move, but stooa 
there smiling. 

“IT say, had you thought?” 

“IT don’t think so,” I said. 

“I’m Dacia.” 

She touched a 
laughed. 


hat-riband and 
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“If I’m your sister’s cousin, you 
must be my cousin, and so—and so, 
you see——”’ 

“You're Dacia.” 

Octavia came from the dining-room 
into the hall.. She has a comprehen- 
sive eye. Robert waited for us at the 
door of the car. 

“Let me see,” he said. “You said 
you liked sitting outside best, didn’t 
you?” 

I had said so. 

“Then that’s right. We three will 
go inside; there’ll be just room if Oc- 
tavia doesn’t mind sitting back.” 
Octavia laughed. “Well, my dear,” 
he said, “you know it’s uncomfortable 
for everybody if I sit on that smail 
seat.” 

“It is,” assented Octavia. 

And so we drove to Windsor. Once, 
when we slowed up in the traffic, Oc- 
tavia leant over the wind-screen. “We 
want to know if you really like being 
outside,” she said; but it was not Oc- 
tavia who had suggested that question. 
Nor was it the only question in my 
mind. For I was thinking of two 
things: one, that she who had laughed 
at me in the glass was Dacia—Dacia 
by the name of her own choosing; and 
the other, that the guest described to 
me by Octavia was engaged to be mar- 
ried. 

Well, I could find out what that 
meant in the afternoon. I got no 
hearer to an answer at luncheon, 
though I think she knew I was puz- 
zling; perhaps she guessed at what 
Octavia had told me. Once, when 
Robert was occupied with an argument 
with Octavia, as to the place at which 
the car should wait for us, she glanced 
across at me and for a moment her 
eyes were serious; she was consider- 
ing something, and I think had not 
made up her mind when Robert spoke 
to her and she turned her head again. 
But her chief anxiety seemed to be 
to get luncheon over. She wanted to 
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be out in the sunshine, among the peo- 
ple, in the movement and ceutre of 
things; she wanted to be walking 
again and laughing again in the sur- 
roundings she remembered: new 
dresses, new faces—and faces she had 
seen before? I wondered. 

We stood in the hall after luncheon 
and waited for Robert, who had met 
a future constituent. (Robert is polit- 
ically ambitious.) Dacia looked at the 
sunshine and then at me. 

“Are you going to walk a little way 
with me?” she asked. 

“I’m going to walk all the way and 
show you everything,” I said. ‘“Octa- 
via told me to.” 

“You go on,” nodded Octavia. “We'll 
follow when Robert’s quiet again.” 

And Dacia was out in the sunshine. 
Robert was evidently still discussing 
the Bill when we turned the corner by 
the castle. 

“Do you like my hat?” asked Dacia. 

“I sat with my back to it a long 
time this morning,” I told her. 

“But do you like it? You like my 
other things, I know, because I no- 
ticed at once.” 

“Surely I haven’t——” 

“Oh, yes, you did. You’re rather a 
noticing person. Shall I tell you about 
what you wanted to know? I couldn’t 
at lunch, of course.” 

“At lunch?” 

“When you watched me taking off 
my gloves. Of course, it would be diffi- 
cult: for you when you didn’t know,” 
said Dacia. “You wondered if I’d got 
a ring on.” 

“T didn’t mean——” 

“But of course you would. Only, 
you see, if you had thought properly 
about it, you would have known that 
wouldn’t tell you.” 

“Wouldn’t tell me what?’ 

“What you wanted to know. 
cause—well, look at these gloves.” 

The Bridge House was discharging 
its guests as we passed. I thought 


Be- 
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that one of them regarded me a little 
curiously. But Dacia did not see him. 

“You see. Well now, if you were to 
wear a great ring underneath—but you 
couldn’t, could you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that’s what I mean. But then, 
don’t you see, if you couldn’t anyhow 
do that, it wouldn’t be any good trying 
to guess—no good for you to try, | 
mean, would it?’ 

“Not the least.” 

“And as a matter of fact, you see, 
I simply wouldn’t wear one anyhow. 
So when I was asked—Of course, Rod- 
erick said I ought to have.” 

“Your brother?’ 

“Yes. And I just said I wouldn't; 
you see?” 

“But——’” 

“Well, that’s what you were won- 
dering about, isn’t it? Oh, I say,” she 
broke off suddenly, stopping short as 
she spoke. “Who would have thought 
it? Why, it’s Polly!” 

Two young men stood before us. 
One of them was tall and with soime- 
thing of a slouch, but dressed with the 
utmost care; the other, short and 
broad, with a freckled face of infinite 
good humor, suggested various com- 
parisons with a pug dog. 

“I am glad to see you,” said Dacia. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Wherever you’re goin’, if I may.” 
replied Polly with a comprehensive 
grin. 

“But we’re—Oh, but do you know 
each other? Mr. Tom Leland, Mr. 
Markwick, Polly? His real name is 
George Augustus Poltonbar, you know. 
only nobody can say that, so he’s 
called Polly. And oh, I am giad to see 
you,” said Dacia again. “Now I can 
talk to everybody about everything.” 

And she set off towards the playing 
fields with Leland on one side of her 
and Polly on the other. I walked with 
them till we came to Sheep’s Bridge. 
and there, I believe even with some re- 
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lief, 1 met a friend who stopped to 
speak to me. Dacia nodded gaily over 
her shouluer, and as my friend passed 
on 1 was left alone. 

I wandered down Poet’s Walk and 
looked across over the familiar water 
to the willows under the bridge. Tien 
| turned and stood staring at the color 
of the lime-trees in the stream; Il 
walked back and came to the river 
by Fellows’ Eyot, and watched the 
current running down from the weir 
ubove. And then it occurred to me 
that I must return the way I came in 
order to meet Octavia if she were 
following with Robert; she would be 
looking for me and wondering where 
| was. So I went back slowly enough, 
und had got no further than the en- 
trance to the cloisters when I found 
myself arguing that I did not know 
which way Octavia would be coming, 
that she might already have gone on 
to the cricket in Upper Club while I 
was standing by the river. And in a 


minute I was walking quickly back 
again through the playing fields, with 
one single purpose in my mind, which 
was to find Dacia; to find her wher- 
ever she was, attended by whom or 


how many I cared nothing; all I 
wanted was to find her and see her 
and hear her laugh. 

And I did find her. She was stand- 
ing in a group of whom I knew only 
two, and they were the two with 
whom I had left her. A third was the 
man I had seen coming down the steps 
of the Bridge House, and the others 
I had not seen before. And I know 
she saw me coming, for I saw her 
throw up her chin as she did in the 
wood when I met her first. But she 
did not look at me; she just stood there 
smiling and talking and playing with 
her parasol, and she did not turn her 
head when JI walked away. 

T saw her once more that afternoon. 
There was an interval in the cricket 
hetween the innings, and she was 
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walking across the ground with one 
of the group I had seen an hour be- 
fore. His head was bent and he 
spoke quickly, but Dacia walked look- 
ing straight before her; then, as Il 
crossed behind her she put out her 
arm and turned her hand as she had 
done when I had walked with her 
down from the castle; she half stopped, 
looked at her companion and shook her 
head, and for one moment I thought 
she was going to leave him; then she 
langhed and walked on. 

I found Octavia and Robert as they 
were leaving the playing fields for 
tea. 

“I’ve been looking for you,” I told 
them. 

“You’ve passed us twice, you know,” 
said Octavia. ‘“‘Where’s Dacia?’ 

“I passed her twice,” I said. “That’s 
all I know.” 

Robert laughed. 
pected,” he said. 

“She is just a little wild,” observed 
Octavia. 

“Did you tell me she was engaged 
to be married?” I asked. 

“She was. But she isn’t any longer. 
She told us the engagement was off, 
when we were coming down in the 
car.” 

“I expect she'll tell you it’s on again 
when we go up in the car,” said Rob- 
ert, grimly. 

“But not the same,” urged Octavia. 
“It couldn’t be. The poor man’s in 
Hyderabad.” 

“The next poor man will be in 
Hades,” observed Robert. 

“Do you think he’s giving her tea 
in Hades now?’ asked Octavia. “I 
don’t know if it has occurred to you 
that I’m supposed to be the child's 
chaperon.” 

“Dacia knows the kind of chaperon 
to choose,” said Robert. 

“T wasn’t thinking so much about 
Hades as tea. If she gets no tea——” 

“She'll get the best tea there is to 


“And it’s all I ex- 
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be got. She’s probably having straw- 
berry ices with the Governing Body.” 

“Then let’s look for her at absence,” 
said Octavia. 

But Dacia was not to be seen at 
absence. Six o'clock came, and the 
school yard filled with its gay gather- 
ing. Octavia was as delighted as she al- 
ways used to be with the uniforms of 
the crews of the boats, with the silver 
vars in the straw hats, the white duck 
trousers, the buckled shoes, the cox- 
swains with their cocked hats and 
bouquets of flowers. But Dacia was 
nowhere to be seen. We went on down 
to the Brocas, and watched the boats 
start one by one up the broad level of 
the river. And at seven o’clock Rob- 
ert, who is exasperatingly punctual, 
stood by his car and glanced at his 
watch. 

“Now you’ve got your cross-examin- 
ing face on,” said Octavia, “and I 
know you're going to be horrid.” 

“I’m not going to be late,” said Rob- 
ert. 

“Of course you're not,” agreed Octa- 
via. 

“If she’s late, how is she going to 
get home to-night?” asked Robert. 

“But she’s not. She’s going to dine 
with us and go on to a dance with the 
Daintrees. I arranged that. I couldn’t 
let the poor child go home alone at 
this time of night. So I told her to 
bring her things and stay. She can 
go to-morrow, you see,” explained Oc- 
tavia. 

“J might have known you'd have 
made some extraordinary arrange- 
ment,” said Robert. “Ten minutes 
past seven. Il’ll give her till a quarter 
past. Then I shall start.” 

“You'll make a perfectly hateful 
judge, you know,” observed Octavia. 

“Twelve minutes past,” said Robert. 

“I'll go and look for her,” I volun- 
teered. “I’ll be back in five minutes.” 

“Two,” said Robert. 

IT came back in ten minutes, and on 
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my way met Mr. Poltombar, who 
beamed. 

“It's all right,” he said; “she’s in the 
car. but you're a bit late, aren’t you? 
There’s somebody waiting for you with 
a watch.” 

The watch clicked as Robert stepped 
into the car. I took my seat by the 
driver. We _ returned to Berkshire 
Gardens. 

Robert got out, and helped out 
Dacia, who went in; then Octavia. I 
followed Octavia, to wish her good 
night in the hall before going on to 
dinner. Robert strode upstairs, two 
steps at a time as he always does, 
Octavia said good night to me and fol- 
lowed him. Dacia was nowhere to be 
seen. I stood for a moment with my 
hand on the inner hall door. 

And just then Dacia looked over the 
banisters. She came downstairs ap- 
parently occupied with a refractery 
glove-button. 

“Well, good night,” I said. 

“But aren’t you coming in?” 

“No,” I said; “I’m going out again.” 

“But won’t you be here for dinner?’ 

“I’m afraid not. I’m dining out.” 

“And you won't be at the dance?” 

“No,” I said. “It’s one of my nights 
at the Quadrant office.” 

Dacia regarded her glove. “Are you 
doing it because you—because I—be- 
cause of this afternoon?’ she asked. 

“I’m not doing it for anything.” 

“Then couldn’t you-——” 

“I’m late already, I’m afraid.” 

“Do please help me with this glove,” 
said Dacia. “Thank you very much. 
You see, that’s what I’m like. It’s no 
good; I couldn’t alter even if I were 
to try.” 

“I don’t want you to alter.” 

“Well, that’s just it, you see. Oh, I 
say,” she broke off, “I must go and 
dress, else I shall be late again. You 
know, Robert was so cross with me 
in the car coming home. Really cross.” 

“T wouldn’t have been.” 
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“No. But—Oh, do think!” Dacia, 
half way up a flight of stairs, turned 
and leant over the banisters. ‘Do just 
think! In two hours—in actually two 
hours——” 


(To be continued.) 
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“I know.” 
“Are you cross you won't be there?’ 
A gong boomed. 
“Oh, my goodness!” cried Dacia, and 
disappeared. 
Eric Parker. 
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Grand-aunts add much to the color 
and romance of life. Happy is the 
child who has his quiver full of them. 
His mind will be richly stored with 
family legends, and he will learn a 
pious respect for the next generation 
but one. 

I have never reckoned the full com- 
plement of our grand-aunts, but I 
think it must be near a score, for my 
Irish grandfather had nine sisters for 
his share. 

Grand-aunts fall into two classes, 
the living and the dead. Of the first 


class there are two divisions, the mar- 


ried and the single. For the married 
there is a distinct type to which 
grand-aunts ought to conform. As to 
their dress, for example—it should be 
black in color, silky in texture, and 
ample, making a rustling noise over 
the floor. The ideal grand-aunt will 
wear over this dress a white cashmere 
shawl, on her head a tulle cap with a 
veil if she be a widow, and, indeed, 
in my imagination she is always a 
widow, for I have no recollection of 
any grand-uncles whatsoever, though 
I have reason to believe that they ex- 
isted at one time. Around her neck 
she has frequently a thick gold chain 
with a pearl cross suspended to it, at 
other times a necklace of miniature 
billiard-balls with an ivory cross. Oc- 
casionally she pins a vast cameo 
brooch among her laces, or a slab of 
cool agate set in gold. All her gar- 
ments smell of myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia, or their British equivalents, 


lavender, cedar, and eau-de-Cologne. 

The true grand-aunt is of medium 
height, but she stoops a little. She 
sits in a dim, elegant room, among 
chintz-covered furniture and albums 
and old pictures. 

Her voice is low and mellow. She 
speaks kindly to little children, press- 
ing each one to the soft laces and 
jewelry on her bosom while she 
says “Darling” with gentle emphasis. 

Her grand-nieces or nephews do not 
sit long with her except at tea-time, 
when she gives them sponge-cake: 
if it is not sponge it is certainly 
madeira. Her cups and saucers are 
very fragile and beautiful. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose what would happen 
if one of them were to get broken. 
When a grand-aunt is present no one 
makes loud noises or careless jests. 
All listen to her attentively when she 
speaks. She talks on and on in that 
low, mellow voice which is so different 
from the treble of a child. Her mem- 
ory is wonderful; it is stored with the 
names of all her relations, and she 
mentions each one and asks for news 
or tells it. She is almost invariably a 
grandmother herself, and so _ the 
grand-nieces and nephews and the 
grandchildren usually leave the room 
together, walking softly and shutting 
the door quietly behind them. Out- 
side in the garden they forget their 
ancestors, and play and shout and 
quarrel until it is time to say good-bye 
to the grand-aunt in the dim drawing- 
room. 
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Of the single grand-aunt I remem- 
ber but one example, and she was my 
godmother. Although I cannot have 
seen her more than four or five times, 
and that before I was nine years old, 
yet her personality has become very 
distinct to me—or so I fancy. I have 
two possessions of hers that bring her 
constantly into touch with the pres- 
ent—her watch and her little volume 
of the “Christian Year.” 

When we knew her she was under 
the shadow of misfortune, for a sun- 
stroke had clouded an intellect that 
had once been very acute. Every 
summer we paid her a solemn visit 
in the dull genteel Dublin house 
where she resided. She was always 
kind, but full of complaints and sus- 
picions. This was the result of the 
sunstroke, Ore of her sorrows made a 
deep impression on me; it was con- 
fided to us in a quick undertone, for 
she was in constant fear of eaves- 
droppers. “My dear,” she said, “‘your 
uncle has taken my garden roller, and 
so 1 can never go visiting.” 

She was fond of her cats, which she 
called “hens.” “That dear little white 
hen always sleeps in my room,” she 
would say—this to our great delight, 
for, not apprehending the sorrow of 
her state, we found rare amusement 
in these sayings. 

Since those days I have been able 
to see her as she must have been, a 
clever and dominant woman who 
somehow could not fit into the pattern 
of family life. Whether it were a de- 
sire to improve the younger genera- 
tion, as when she insisted that her 
nieces and nephews should repeat 
poetry while they waited for the din- 
ner-gong, or her zeal to discern waste 
or bad management in other people's 
households, by some means she alien- 
uted that cordial affection that is ex- 
tended to milder and less zealous rela- 
tions. So her life must have been 
passed in loneliness of the spirit 
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which falls often enough upon the 
good and well-meaning. 

The little, worn “Christian Year” 
that was given to me on her death 
tells me much of her story, the rather 
dry and uneventful story that was her 
life. 

Why should we faint, and fear to live 
aione, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has will'd. 
we die; 

Nor even the tenderest heart, and next 
our own, 

Knows half the reasons why we smile 
and sigh? 


These lines are marked with double 
pencillings by one who had, it is cer- 
tain, found them applicable to herself. 

The “Christian Year” was at the 
zenith of popularity when this grand- 
aunt lived. I can picture her reading 
it Sunday by Sunday, marking what 
she liked, connecting the poems with 
some happy time, for by one is writ- 
ten in delicate writing: 

“Tintern. August 24, 1851.” 
Here, trebly scored, are the lines: 
Were it not better to lie still, 

Let Him strike home and bless the 

rod, 

Never so safe as when our will 
Yields undiscern’d by all but God? 
Now her mortal body does lie still in 
one of the most beautiful places in 
Ireland, the old churchyard at 

Powerscourt. 

Another example of the single 
grand-aunt was Aunt Georgie. I know 
her only by hearsay. She was Eng- 
lish and belonged to the other side of 
the family. A wonderful, brilliant, 
tiresome, and absolutely impossible 
Bohemian she was, at one time com- 
panion to a member of the Esterhazy 
family, at another in lodgings in the 
Old Kent Road. She was a torment 
to her relations, whose sense of duty 
bade them try to provide for her in 
old age. The last time that a grand- 


niece saw her she was in bed in a 
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curious bedgown and cap, partly mag- 
nificent, partly sordid, her tongue ac- 
tive in jest, invective, and the liveli- 
est gossip, but withal something of 
the fallen princess about her. A sorry 
old lady—God rest her. 

We come now to the grand-aunts 
who live only in memory with some- 
thing of the fragrance of dried 
flowers clinging about them, delicate 
little phantom ladies with corkscrew 
curls, long, bare throats, and _ vol- 
uminous skirts. Only good is spoken 
of them now, and to make them hu- 
man one must endow them with some 
little ladylike faults, something im- 
petuous about the hearts under those 
neat silken or muslin bodices. 

In their time they were young and 
ardent and all the world was theirs. 
They took no heed of grand-nieces and 
grand-nephews to come. They basked 
in the sunshine of their own day, and 
were, no doubt, modern young women 
who looked upon their own grand- 
aunts as quite behind the times. 

As I write three of them look down 
from the walls with sweet, half-smil- 
ing faces. How aloof they are now 
from the turmoil of time, the passion- 
ate fret and business of this little mo- 
ment! 

There is Aunt Maggie, whose mem- 
ory is still fragrant. Those who re- 
member her speak of her always as 
“dear aunt Maggie.” In her portrait 
she wears a white dress and a pink- 
and-white bow at her throat. Her 
smooth fair hair is parted above a 
high forehead, and brought into rolls 
and curls behind her ears. 

She was loved devotedly. There is 
always something of romance in the 
minds of those who talk about her. 
My mother, as a little child, picked off 
the heads of all the roses she found 
and arranged them on the staircase, 
so that this wonderful Aunt Maggie 
should walk over them. She was of 
those who bring the art of living to 


high perfection and invest all their 
actions with a certain glamour. 

Her nieces adored her. To them she 
was the embodiment of that elusive 
thing. romance. Her dress, her talk. 
her very manner of crossing a room 
or going upstairs were charming to 
those who lived with her. Whether she 
walked up and down the garden paths 
or rode abroad on her gray pony, she 
was exquisite and always admirable. 

That she inspired the other sex with 
a sense of her charm is certain. Two 
scholars were anxious to teach her 
Greek, but the right man could nof 
teach her to love. She was of those 
unhappy ones who love well but not 
wisely. 

On the hill above the woods at 
Knockmaroon, my great-grandfather's 
home, was a rustic arbor called the 
Octagon. This must have been the 
scene of many a tender passage, many 
dreams, hopes, and disappointments. 
The roof was adorned with shell¢ 
stuck in plaster, whereupon lovers 
wrote their names bracketed together. 
But Aunt Maggie’s name’ was not 
there. Perhaps the faithful lover 
begged to write his with her own, and’ 
was refused, for her heart was sore 
at the bitter ending of a pleasant 
friendship that grew in this same Oc- 
tagon. 

She became consumptive, a roman- 
tic thing in those days, when ill- 
health had something genteel about 
it. There was no talk then of Davos’ 
and winter sports, but she went to 
live at Torquay and sat by the fire 
with her feet on the fender while her 
pretty, pleasant little life ebbed away. 

Then came the shadowy love affair 
that heightened her inherent romance, 
and also, perhaps, her sorrows. She 
had a friend, a very attractive friend, 
an Oxford don. I can construct a pic- 
ture of him to match the portrait of 
Aunt Maggie. Thoughtful, intellectual, 
sympathetic--all these things he must 
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have been. There was much letter- 
writing. How the consumptive giri 
lived and longed for those letters from 
Oxford, what anxious waiting day by 
day, what palpitating moments when 
they came! And then her replies: one 
can picture her sitting at desk or 
table—in her bedroom, I feel certain, 
with the door locked—the paper thin 
and wide, her writing very small and 
neat, the words all blown one way. 
Somehow I know, though I never saw 
journal or letter of hers, that all her 
innocent heart and all her cultivated, 
well-informed mind went into those 
letters to the Oxford don. 

And there were meetings, too, pleas- 
ant walks and talks, warm evenings 
when they saw the moon shine on the 
sea, and the don so nearly threw pru- 
dence to the careless sea-wind. 

To marry would have been to resign 
his fellowship, but some day a living 
might be offered to him, some pretty 
country parish with a rectory over- 
roses and ivy, and 


grown with 
then—— 

In those days heredity cannot have 
been the bugbear it is now. I do not 


Aunt 
rose 


think its shadow fell across 
Maggie’s dreams. Her hopes 
when news came that the Oxford don 
had been offered a certain parish. 

God alone knows what visions 
passed through the mind of his faith- 
ful friend who had been his pupil and 
his spiritual comrade. She who had 
lived on his daily letter as on her 
daily bread. what hopes must Have 
been hers! 

But the don had prudent moments. 
He resigned the living in favor of a 
friend. He kept his fellowship and 
his celibacy, and his letters grew 
shorter and fewer. It was the slow. 
cruel intimation of a wisdom that had 
superseded loving folly. He was wise, 
of course, not to marry a consumptive 
It is easy to see that. But 
must have been a harder 


woman. 
the lesson 
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one for her than the Greek he had 
taught so willingly in the old sunny 
days. 

She was a docile pupil. The women 
of her day were not rebellious. She 
must have learnt her new lesson with 
a quiet dignity, and yet in the end it 
killed her. 

The don was to visit friends in the 
neighborhood; Aunt Maggie was it 
Bangor now. He was expected, it 
seems, by a certain train, so she drove 
to meet him. 

He did not come and she drove 
back again, conscious now that it was 
very cold. Later he sent some slight 
excuse. But the end of the story had 
come. The tragedy of her life was to 
be the little inconsequent tragedy of 
unnumbered women’s lives, a history 
told in two words—nothing happened. 

Now she had time to be conscious 
of the bitter chill in the air, and she 
caught cold, and, not having her don’s 
letters to live for, she died. So there 
was an end to the pretty graciousness 
of her life, with its dreams and hopes. 
its letters and walks and talks. And 
there she is on the wall in her gold 
frame, with her golden hair and her 
white dress and pink bow—poor little 
grand-aunt. 

From another wall Aunt Jenny and 
Aunt Anna look down benignly. They 
both wear blue silk dresses, low at the 
throat, with soft white frills. They 
have the smoothest hair in the world; 
one understands why “glossy” was a 
favorite adjective with the novelists 
of that day. 

Of Aunt Jenny I know nothing, but 
Grand-aunt Anna seems dear and fa- 
miliar, though she died long before T 
was born. To me her charm is her 
ready adaptability. Her nieces de- 
scribe her as always radiant. But why 
was she radiant? She was the daugh- 
ter of a schoolmaster at Reading, and 
later the wife of a botanist whose soul 
was absorbed in Saxifrager and 
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Primulacee. Aunt Anna’s position 
seems always to have been a relative 
one. Her temperament and her tal- 
ents, which were considerable, made 
her a delightful companion, but there 
is no record that she ever insisted on 
their own intrinsic importance. Yet 
she was so good an artist that a pro- 
fessional life would have brought her 
ample reward, perhaps fame. The 
portraits on the wall are her own 
work. She was an excellent portrait 
painter. 

A girl so gifted would in these days 
justly demand a thorough training in 
an art school, and then her own pro- 
fessional life, her studio, her own cir- 
cle of friends. Aunt Anna, on the con- 
trary, remained at home in Reading 
and painted her parents, her sisters, 
and herself with all the art that was 
in her. When she was not painting 
she did exquisite needlework, em- 
broideries on lawn so fine that the 
fairies might have plied the needle, a 
set of handkerchiefs for my grand- 
mother’s trousseau, a long black scarf 
worked in colors, a piece of craft that 
would not have shamed a Japanese, 
and a black satin cushion decorated 
with embroidered flowers copied from 
their own garden blooms, a monu- 
mental piece of needlework. 

I have it on hearsay that she was 
2a brilliant pianist and a charming 
talker—a woman of temperament, cer- 
tainly. And yet she was radiant. The 
quiet home life at Reading, the quiet 
life with her botanist, her wanderings 
with him in search of saxifrages— 
these things seemed to satisfy her 
soul. Work for its own sake, without 
fame, was enough for her. I must ad- 
mit she presents a greater problem to 
my mind than the unsatisfied artist 
soul of to-day. In some way her life 
was complete and happy, and she 
seemed to her relations “radiant.” 

The only time she found herself, as 
far as I know, under the public eye 
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was in some letters contributed to a 
book, “The Dolomite Mountains,” 
brought out by her husband and a 
friend of his, Josiah Gilbert, and even 
here her personality is cheerfully sup- 
pressed in the greater interest of what 
she saw and the doings of “my hus- 
band.” I know not what epitaph they 
gave her, but this legend, “A happy 
woman,” would have surely been the 
highest praise. 

Another aunt enshrined in family 
tradition is almost ancestral now— 
great-grand-aunt Marcella. She was 
my grandfather’s aunt by marriage, 
but far younger than he was. She had 
married at eighteen a husband of 
forty-eight, but so devoted was she 
that once her antagonist in a game of 
chess beguiled her into a false move 
that lost her the game by a flattering 
comparison of her husband to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Aunt Marcella was a lady of ad- 
venture, innocent and gay adventure. 
I have often wondered how she found 
herself in these “galleys,” but many of 
the facts are lost in that mist which 
is the past. For example, Aunt Mar- 
cella was left in the wildest of Swiss 
hostels by her brother, who, however, 
gave strict orders to the men of the 
place to take care of her till he re- 
turned, When night fell the solitary 
lady retired to such bedroom as the 
place afforded. To her surprise the 
door opened and all the men trooped 
in, ranging themselves along one wall, 
but with a demeanor entirely subdued 
and discreet. 

Aunt Marcella, perhaps for lack of 
the language, could not persuade them 
to go. At last, in despair, she feil on 
her knees by the bedside and began to 
say her prayers, At once, with bowed 
heads and reverent footfall, the men 
filed out of the room, leaving her 
alone. At a bound she reached the 
door and bolted it. They knocked in 
vain. Later she heard them snoring 
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without, like faithful watchdogs keep- 
ing guard over her. 

During her Swiss wanderings she 
struck up a friendship with the ill- 
fated Lord Francis Douglas. Her 
friendly office was to darn his socks; 
his, no doubt, to tell her of high ad- 
venture on perilous peaks. I am sure 
she wept bitter tears for his death 
on the Matterhorn. 

Family legend asserts that Aunt 
Marcella was a_ beautiful young 
woman of the Southern Irish type, 
raven-haired, blue-eyed. I have it on 
this authority that she owned a splen- 
did black velvet dress that was taken 
out of its gathers every summer and 
laid by, amidst camphor and cedar 
bags, to await the next winter. Per- 
haps Aunt Marcella’s Irish beauty 
combined with her Irish innocence of 
mind and manner explain the crown. 
ing adventure of her life. This took 
place in Brussels, whither she had 
gone with her brother, Mr. Egan, a 
less emotional person than his sister, 
it would seem by the sequel. 

One fine morning the two of them, 
walking the streets and squares of 
Brussels, beheld a royal carriage at 
the door of the chief photographer. 

Aunt Marcella, all emotion, stood 
still. 

“Tt know,” said she, “that the Prince 
of Wales is in there, and the Crown 
Princess of Denmark and Princess 
Alexandra, and the King of Belgium’ 
and——” 

Mr. Egan had Fenian sympathies, 
perhaps, or was a philosopher of the 
Diogenes type, or a Socialist. In any 
ease he described himself as quite in- 
different to the doings of royalty, and 
begged his sister, in brotherly fashion, 
not to be ridiculous. However, Aunt 
Marcella was true to her enthusiasms, 
and she parted with Mr. Egan, the 
king-hater, and made her way boldly 
to the photographer’s. There she was 
greeted by a young man, very suave, 
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very charming, as your true photog- 
rapher should be. What did madam 
wish? Madam thereupon explained 
that her Prince, her own beautifut 
young Prince of Wales, was within 
and she would give incredible riches 
to see him, if monsieur would but per- 
mit. Monsieur, the suave young man, 
looked into Aunt Marcella’s shining 
blue eyes and said that madam must 
certainly have her heart’s desire. The 
royal party was now upstairs in the 
studio, but there was another room 
quite close where madam could wait 
and see them descend the stairs. 
Would she permit him to escort her to 
this vantage-ground? 

Together they ascended the stairs 
and Aunt Marcella seated herself on 
plush-covered chair or sofa, or what- 
ever the photographer indicated. But 
he too took a chair beside her. “A lit- 
tle presuming, perhaps,” thought Aunt 
Marcella, “but this is a foreign coun- 
try.” 

“You love your Prince very dearly. 
madam, is it not so?’ asked the young 
man. 

“Yes, indeed, and the father, his 
poor dear father, the Prince Consort. 
Oh, how we loved him!” 

“Yes?” 
“Such a good man, oh! such a truly 


religious man. And how wise he was - 


not to leave a lot of money to his 
needy German relations.” 

The young man smiled discreetly. 
One might have said that his eyes 
twinkled, but somehow I fancy Aunt 
Marcella was as serious as many of 
her compatriots who excite an amuse- 
ment in others that they rarely feel 
themseives. [ooking at this pleasant 
but rather familiar young foreigner, 


‘she felt a strong desire to speak profit- 


able words to him. No doubt he was 
a pagan, like all the inhabitants of the 
Continent, and some words of grace 
might be acceptable. 


“Do you know,” she asked, “the 
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hymn that our dear Prince Albert 
loved so much? It was repeated to 
him on his death-bed. It is called 
‘Rock of Ages.’ Perhaps you would 
like me to say it now?” 

“Madam is too good. Of all things 
1 should like to hear her repeat ‘Rock 
of Ages.’” 

Aunt Marcella, with simplicity and 
much fervor, now repeated “Rock of 
Ages” to the photographer, who lis- 
tened with bent head in a very re- 
spectful attitude. 

“Beautiful, madam; 
thousand times.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and a footman in some royal! livery 
came in with decanters and wine- 
glasses on a tray. 

“Madam will take wine?” 

Again Aunt Marcella was a little 
shocked by so much freedom. But the 
young man had listened very respect- 
fully to “Rock of Ages,” and evi- 
dently he meant well, so she 
declined graciously and the servant 
departed. 

“Will not madam herself 
tographed to-day?” 

This was, of course, a very natural 
question. The young man had his 
business to consider, but Aunt Mar- 
cella excused herself. She was, she 
explained, embarrassed when she 
posed alone. With another it was dif- 
ferent, but as she was by herself . 
no, she really could not face the or- 
deal. 

The young man met her gaze with 
a charming smile. “Would not madam 
then consent to stand with me for her 
photograph ?” 

This time Aunt Marcella must have 
been really shocked. Perhaps she be- 
came chilly and aloof after her de- 
cided refusal, for the photographer 
rose to leave her, saying he would see 
if the royal party were about to de- 
scend. If madam would stand in the 
alcove on the stairs she would see her 
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Prince, his future bride, and the other 
royalties. — 

Aunt Marcella now forgot her dis- 
pleasure and thanked him cordially. 
The trouble was, she explained, that 
she seemed to lose the sight of her 
eyes when she did see royalty; how- 
ever, she would try to be calm. 

The young man ran upstairs and en- 
tered the studio. There was a sound 
of loud and prolonged laughter, then 
the door opened and out came the 
Prince of Wales ieaning on the pho- 
tographer’s arm. They came down- 
Stairs and paused opposite to Aunt 
Marcella. 

“Madam, here is your Prince. Do 
not lose the sight of your eyes.” The 
most courteous of bows from the 
Prince, a magnificent sweeping curtsey' 
from radiant, blushing Aunt Marcella. 

Presently a bevy of princesses 
trooped downstairs: more curtseys and 
smiles. In the wide hall these oblig- 
ing royalties stood for a time laugh- 
ing and talking, showing all their 
facets, as it were, to the wondering, 
delighted onlookers. 

Later, breathless, overwhelmed, she 
inquired of the true photographer the 
name of the young man who had 
placed her on the stairs, who had of- 
fered her wine, who had suggested 
posing with her for a photograph, who 
had listened to “Rock of Ages,” 
who. It was Maximilian, Arch- 
duke of Austria, future Emperor of 
Mexico, 

Mr. Egan, the bearish, the brotherly, 
considered that his sister had made 
herself a laughing-stock for the roy- 
alties of Europe; but as for Aunt 
Marcella, I think she felt a secret ela 
tion in her innocent adventure with 
Maximilian, as she always called him. 
But there was yet a sequel. Some 
weeks later Aunt Marcella, the wan- 
derer, was in Paris, walking down 
some boulevard, when, on a sudden. 
with dash and glitter of magnificence, 
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the Archduke Maximilian’s carriage 
drove by. 

In a moment he saw and recognized 
Aunt Marcella of the raven locks and 
shining eyes. He rose, he bowed. He 
stood there bowing, his hat off, giving 
the delighted lady every token of 
royal recognition and honor. 

“Ah! poor Maximilian, poor Maxi- 
milian,’” Aunt Marcella would say 
when she thought of that gay morn- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


ing in Brussels and of that dark day 
when the Emperor of Mexico was 
shot down by his people. 

No tragic end was hers; she grew 
middle-aged and very stout, and her 
days slipped by in a quiet house in 
Dublin. But the thought of those old 
adventures must have gladdened the 
slow-foot hours as they ticked her life 


away. 
W. M. Letts. 








Modern journalism, as I pointed out 
last month,’ is in its nature fastidious 
and selective—especially the sort of 
journalism generally thought vulgar 
and full of licence. The Yellow Press 
is as artificial a work of art as the 


Yellow Book, and as artistic. And the - 


artistic effect it aims at is not music 
but silence. If any one is so paradoxi- 
cal as to say there can be no such 
thing as a noisy silence, I can only 
refer him to the descriptions of the 
silence in Nature as it is described in 
numberless novels and poems; a Si- 
lence “broken only” by the crash of 
waves or the bellowing of bulls or the 
distant trumpeting of elephants, or 
any other factor needed for complete 
silence. In any case, it is very possi- 
ble to be verbally talkative while be- 
ing spiritually silent. A conjurer 
while doing his patter is verbally talk- 
ative though spiritually silent. His 
main purpose is to make men ignore 
things, and the main purpose of the 
modern newspaper is to make men ig- 
nore things. I mean that the object 
is to make men ignorant; ignorant of 
something important, while they are 
interested and even learned in some 
things entirely trivial. The rabbits 
come out of the hat because we look 
at the hat and not at the hands. The 
1 The Living Age, January 17, 1914. 
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conjurer is silent, though he is talk- 
ing all the time. The same descrip- 
tion applies precisely to the modern 
journalist. 

It is very difficult indeed to define 
the nature of this distraction; to re- 
member all the patter that has pleased 
us at one time or another. It is very 
much more difficult to analyze the 
moral element that makes such things 
possible. 

Those of us who have had the pleas- 
ure of arguing with an intellectual 
modern lady have probably been puz- 
zled to name the nameless quality of 
sex by which she seemed to be out- 
side the law, as well as inside it. 
Broadly, you might say that she not 
only refuses to listen to what you 
say, but she refuses to listen to what 
she says. But indeed, it is more 
subtle than this; it is a kind of bril- 
liant blindness, a kind of agile obsti- 
nacy, that is not at all appropriate to 
the discussion of any definite point of 
truth. In the last analysis, it can 
best be compared with the old legal 
dilemma about refusing to plead. [I 
do not for a moment suggest that 
these ladies should have heavy 
weights placed on their chests until 
they do plead; though whether I sug- 
gest it or not, my Suffragette friends 
will say I did. One of them recently 
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declared (as I understand the declara- 
tion) that I thought no young lady 
could avoid’ my besieging attentions 
or resist my marvellous fascinations 
unless she could brandish the terrible 
instrument called a vote. But I touch 
on this elusive quality only because it 
is the one parallel I can suggest to 
the singular spirit that has taken hold 
of the modern Press. 

The Press still goes in (somewhat 
cautiously) for what it calls “Corre- 
spondence.” I wish it would go in for 
another and more essential quality 
which 1 might call “respondance.” I 
mean the quality that would instinc- 
tively react upon any protest made 
against it: I mean the impulse to re- 
ply, as men do when they are rung up 
on the telephone or struck smartly on 
the tip of the nose. I know nothing 
of psychology or medicine; but 1 
think there must be a word for the 
responsive faculties of the brain and 
body, those beautiful faculties that 
make us hit at the moment the man 
who has hurt us, instead of going on 
progressive principles and _ hitting 
somebody a long time afterwards who 
has never hurt us at all. Now, in that 
quality, whether we call it sensibility 
or sense, whether we call it being 
spiteful or being spirited, whether we 
call it pride or _ self-examination, 
whether we call it justice or revenge 
—all this is apparently impossible to 
the modern newspaper. It cannot hit 
back when it is hit; it cannot listen 
to reason or even to unreason: it can- 
not answer the plainest question if it 
is plainly asked. The old Victorian 
idea was that England was free be- 
cause anybody could write a letter to 
the Times. But anybody cannot: the 
great newspapers sort and sift their 
letters more carefully every day. 

Now in this matter the common ad- 
vertisements on the hoardings are 
much more honest than the daily 
papers. The advertisers used to say, 
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“Don’t look at this”; obviously mean- 
ing that we should look at it. But the 
modern journalist goes a step beyond 
this imposture and misleading of the 
public. He says, “Do look at this”; 
because he wants you not to look at 
something else. I give an example, in 
passing, out of the events that have 
been going on before us. A recently 
elected Member of Parliament, a 
most excellent man in private life, 
was photographed in the Press in 
some five or fifteen or five hundred 
different attitudes; and was enforced 
and reinforced with perpetual head- 
lines saying, “Home Rule the Issue.” 
Thus, if in one snapshot, he was lift- 
ing both hands, it was in sheer horror 
at Home Rule. If he was lifting one 
hand it was in solemn warning against 
Home Rule. If he was giving his 
hands a rest, he was simply paralyzed 
by the distant prospect of Home Rule. 
If he had been snapshotted in the act 
of hitting the table, which many ora- 
tors have done, no doubt he would be 
hitting Home Rule. Or if he had been 
snapshotted in the act of falling un- 
der the table (which many orators 
have also done) he would be sinking 
under the unendurable catastrophe of 
Home Rule. I should think it very 
probabie, since the man was a sensi- 
ble man ([ know -him but slightly) that 
he talked about more important things’ 
—or at least. things more: important 
for Englishmen. But the essence of 
the truth is this: that the journalists 
who wrote those words. “Home Rule 
the Issue,” cared less about Ireland 
than I do; and therefore infinitely less 
than any Irishman must. “Home Rule 
the Issue,” translated into plain Eng- 
lish, simply meant “Marconi not the 
Issue.” And that candidate who was 
hotographed in those attitudes had 
actually promised his Home Rule op- 
ponent not to mention an Italian sur- 
name. 

In my last article I pointed out that 
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modern journalism is an aristocratic 
thing; its object is not to include all 
kinds, but rather to exclude them. In 
this article I wish to point out that 
its object is not to excite the public, 
but rather to soothe the public. This 
is, of course, the explanation of the 
unintelligible nonsense that appears 
in so large a part of the Press. If you 
say “Hey Diddle Diddle” as a lullaby, 
it will very probably lull, if you say 
“Hey Diddle Diddle” as the last news 
from the war or the Stock Exchange, 
it will disappoint many. “Hey Diddle 
Diddle” means rather more than 
“Home Rule the Issue” for any man 
with the faintest patriotic feeling 
about the present state of purely Eng- 
lish politics. But whichever form cf 
words we happen to prefer, they are 
both meant for lullabies. 

Now the essential fact about jour- 
nalism nowadays is that it never by 
any chance publishes anything that 
could possibly wake people up. One 
paper did indeed invent a massacre in 
China that had never happened: but 
then it was in China; and the typical 
modern journal is mistress of herself, 
though China fall. But the general 
journalistic effort, in the existing state 
of affairs, is to under-rate the interest 
of what is going on. Any one who has 
been at an election or a_ battle, or 
even at the manceuvres, knows how 
much more human is the reality than 
the report. So all modern politics is a 
sham fight; but even a sham fight is 
more genuine than the sham report of 
a sham fight. The lie that knows it- 
self to be a lie is very nearly a truth. 
Thus the very cynicism which is now 
the main mark of the governing class 
makes it a little livelier than it is 
made in the pomposities of the Press. 
Even statesmen are not such fools as 
they look (in newspaper portraits es- 
pecially); and even Westminster is 
not so gray as it is painted. 

It should be noted that to this su- 
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preme necessity of tact and the sooth- 
ing of souls the journalist will sacri- 
fice even journalism. -He would 
rather make a story totally unintelli- 
gible than make it too exciting. It is 
often asked in a supercilious manner 
by those who wish to teach humanity, 
but refuse to learn from it, why the 
reading public rushes for the news of 
murders and such practical matters; 
and why the plain man in a tavern or 
xn tram would rather talk about Dr. 
Crippen than Dr. Clifford. The light- 
minded (among whom I will never be 
numbered) may be content to reply 
that Dr. Crippen is the more interest- 
ing of the two. But indeed there is 
a better answer; or at least a more 
delicate one. One reason at least why 
the average man reads the news of a 
murder trial, such as the Crippen case, 
with some care and reflection, is this: 
that it is one of the very few forms 
of news which is told sufficiently 
truthfully for him to be able to make 
head or tail of it. If we still had 
such an occasion as a State Trial, that 
is, if an important man could be im- 
peached nowadays for treason or sedi- 
tion or sorcery or blasphemy, no doubt 
most of our journalists would be as 
confused and as confusing as they 
were over the Marconi Committee. 
But nowadays, all that the old-fash- 
ioned sentimentalist felt about the 
impossibility of laying his hand upon 
a lady, the modern journalist feels 
about laying it on a gentleman. Sw 
democratic is the age that I gravely 
doubt whether Lord Mohun or the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers would now 
be brought to trial at all. But the 
plutocracy that controls our press has 
no particular reason for suppressing 
what happened between Crippen and 
his unhappy wife. For the reader of 
the newspaper, therefore, things be- 
came for the first time clear and con- 
nected in the printed page. Reality 
almost becomes as sane and credibie 
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us romance. When a rich man is con- 
cerned the story is like a three-volume 
novel of which we have only the sec- 
ond volume: its only resemblance to 
Melchizedec is in being without begin- 
ning or end. Or it is like a novel I 
onee read by one of our wealthiest and 
most prolific novelists, in which the 
name of the heroine was calmly al- 
tered in the middle of the book. But 
the story of Crippen, though a _ horri- 
ble story, was a story; and the clear 
recounting of it was a work far more 
worthy of the dignity of the human 
intellect than the average shuffling 
leading article or truncated foreign 
news. It is true that this irrational 
secrecy, like all irrational things, 
sometimes recoils on itself; and pro- 
duces effects opposite to those which 
it perhaps intends. This can be curi- 
ously noted in the case which is most 
difficult to discuss, the question of de- 
corum and reticence in certain danger- 
ous elements of life. I should say that 
most of the journalists who deal with 
divorce or the crime passionel probably 
try to make the topic decent. But 
their test of decency seems to me very 
strange. They seem to think that no 
harm can be done by forty or fifty 
material details of criminality, so long 
as they do not accuse the criminal of 
his crime. These people are always 
talking of the effect upon the young: 
I think most of us who have been 
young will agree that no great harm 
would have been done to us by the 
mention of some monstrosity by its 
old plain Latin or legal name (which 
should not only not understand’ 
but not specially want to understand), 
but great harm might have been done 
to us by leaving us to get hideous 
hints out of a senseless and brainless 
story; and wonder what devilry might 
be done with a door-key and a eab- 
stand or with 2 policeman and a post- 
card. 

But compare with a case like that 


Wwe 
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of Crippen, the comparatively poor 
man who is almost alone punished in 
our community, any case in which the 
political passions of any ruling groups 
are concerned. Compare the accounts 
we got of the murder charge against 
Crippen with the accounts we got of 
the murder charge against Beilliss. 
The matter is repulsive, but relevant: 
in the Crippen case everything turned 
on a minute scar, of which we were 
given the most minute details (rightly 
or wrongly), and which we were ex- 
pected to study through every loath- 
some transfiguration of surgery or 
putrefaction; though it was not in- 
flicted by the murderer, but was only 
an indirect piece of evidence against 
him. In the case of the poor boy at 
Kieff, there were something like thirty 
separate scars, all of which were in- 
flicted by the murderer (whoever he 
was), and the number and position of 
which were not the chief point, but 
really the only point in the whole 
business. Yet most of the English 
papers (particularly those theoretically 
dedicated to the worship of liberty) 
said next-door to nothing about the 
chief point. We heard from time to 
time that something had been contra- 
dicted—something we had never heard 
said. We heard that a German doc- 
tor whom we did not know, had a low 
opinion of a Russian doctor whom we 
had not been allowed to hear of. The 
correspondents could not tell a truth 
on Tuesday without practically ad- 
mitting that they had suppressed a 
truth on Monday. They could not 
even rejoice in the Russian jury's 
justice without virtually confessing 
their own past injustice. All sorts of 
weird motives were attributed to the 
jury that acquitted the man; except 
indeed the quaint thought (which I 
entertain) that they acquitted Beilliss 
because he was innocent. But if 
twelve British pressmen had been as 
enlightened and_ civilized as those 
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twelve peasants, we might have 

opened a new world; might have really 

understood Israel or understood Rus- 

sia. As it is, we were hurriedly told 

there was no such thing as Ritual 
The British Review. 
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Murder (the one thing that was not 
proved): the rest was silence. And 
the creation of a silence ig the aim of 
journalism. 

G. K. Chesterton. 





HANS ACROSS THE BORDER. 


By Lisur.-CoLongt G. 


“Mor—r—re bee—i—er! Moore bi— 
errr!” } 

A bleer-eyed, half-terrified Teuton 
face appeared round the door of the 
mess anteroom and preferred its de- 
mand for liquid refreshment, “More 
beer!” To which Branson, who sat 
in the mess, had promptly responded. 

“Oh, bearer! Baja wallah sahib ko 
aur beer shrab do." And then to the 
ramshackle Teuton who had now 
brought himself into the room muffled 
up in wraps—- 

“Certainly, William.” His name 
was Hans, but then William is good 
German for all Teutons,—‘certainly, 
they'll bring it in a minute. How’s 
that old piano getting on?’ 

“Ach, not at al. I tel you, mister, 
it is von thing to tchun a pi-ano when 
onlee von or two strrings are wrronng. 
It is anoder thing to tchun a pi-ano 
when al ze strrings are wrrong, so!” 
and with this rolling protest the di- 
shevelled figure withdrew itself, and 
in the next room the beer could be 
heard going gluck-gluck. 

* Hens Breitman was a piano-tuner 
from Lahore, whom business had 
brought all the way up the Tochi to 


tune a piano in the mess-house of x 


frontier militia corps, all because too 
long a life of carousal in messes and 
places where they sing had been too 
much for its internals. At last the 
mess had said they could stand it no 
longer and had telegraphed to Lahore 
for a tuner, regardless of expense. 
And in due course the tuner had ar- 
1 “Give the music-man some more beer.” 
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rived. Poor tuner! Life in Lahore, 
where the trades society is consider- 
able, had been bearable enough to the’ 
German employee of a music depot. 
but the journey to the frontier to carry 
out the order had been a terrifying 
experience. He had had to come many 
miles by rail, while long-haired men 
of the North had stared into his rail- 
way carriage, and then he had driven 
eighty miles through rock and sand 
and dust and evils till he had got to 
the other end of nowhere. But at the 
other end of nowhere he found that 
his troubles were only about to begin, 
for now he had to cross the British 
border, past militia posts that were 
full of armed men. A°‘tonga and 
mounted escort of levies awaited him, 
and the wind down the ‘pass grew 
colder and colder and the road grew 
rougher and rougher. The fierce men 
of the “livy,” with their shaggy sheep- 
skin coats and long knives and wild 
appearance, had brought that poor 
tuner to a state of collapse, so that 
when he arrived at the end of a fifty 
miles’ trans-border drive, it took many 
bottles of beer to restore him. Bass 
and Murree beer, “Helles” and 
“Dunkles,” were poured into him, and 
his fireplace was piled high with logs. 
and it was not till nearly noon the 
day after his arrival that “William” 
could turn to with the piano in which 
“Al ze strrings are wrrrong.” 

The very interior of the fort was 
terrifying, for the great snow hills 
enclosed it, and to the north lay the 
huge white wall of the Sufaid Koh. 
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Each company in the fort as they fell 
in daily on their company parades 
looked wilder and fiercer and more 
hairy than its neighbor, and Hans 
prayed each half-hour of the long day 
for his deliverance from such sur- 
roundings. However, it is a long lane 
that has no turning, and by the even- 
ing of the second day after his arrival, 
Hans’s really musical ear had agreed 
that that sorely handled piano-was at 
last in tune, “Al ze strrings,” and on 
the strength of his white blood the 
officers asked the good Hans to dine 
in mess with them. Under the flow 
of strong mulled beer and glowing 
logs “William” unbent and cheered up, 
and even remembered how he once 
had been a soldier, a private in the 
artillery of the Guard, if you please 
(and very much his sloppy nature had 
hated it!). He had grown quite en- 
thusiastic at the toast of “The King,” 
and even felt himself the brother-in- 
arms. After dinner he had sung a 
song, too, 


“Das Lied vom Wein ist leisht und 


klein 
Und flészt euch Lust zum Trinken 
ein,” 


and had been voted quite a gocd sort 
of bird. Branson himself had prom- 
ised to see him on his way down the 
pass to-morrow, as he was going on 
an inspection, and his escort would 
do for both, since economy in escorts 
is a prime consideration. As Hans 
was nervous, he should be lent Bran- 
son’s sporting mauser as a tribute to 
his nationality. 

So down the pass the next day went 
Hans Breitman, thanking his stars 
that he had seen the last of wildman- 
land, seated in the Levy tonya, 
clutching the mauser carbine and 
sucking at a bubbly pipe. Branson 
sat in front, a pistol by his side and 
four mounted troopers cantering ad- 
jacent, who were changed every eight 
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miles by fresh men on fresh horses, 
It is thus that the frontier officer 
has to make his rounds, a-tonga or 
a-horseback, a cockshy for the outlaw 
on the hill-tops. However, all went 
well enough that day, and the road 
was varied frequently with camel 
caravans of Ghilzai traders, babies and 
goats and Persian pussy-cats lashed 
a-top the humpy shaggy camels. But 
the sight of the hairy, well-armed 
men, and even their hairy camels, only 
increased Hans’s desire for the open 
plains, and the reassurance of even a 
frontier railway. The tonga galloped 
steadily on, past olive and mimosa- 
planted shrine, and saturnine tribes- 
men, till the raw red stones and the 
palosin serub gave way to broad corn- 
flats when the valley broadened. At 
last, late in the afternoon, they won 
through to a gentler valley and a 
vista of cultivated plains and home- 
steads. Five miles, however, from the 
outlet to the plains they came to the 


Levy post which men call Durraband, 
or the “closed door,” and here Bran- 
son found some business with local 
tribesmen which would detain him, 
and Hans must either wait or go on 


alone. He could, of course, have the 
escort, but he must sit alone in the 
tonga. Hans, longing to be away, took 
the latter course, and in fifteen min- 
utes had moved on, still grasping the 
trusty mauser. Branson was glad 
enough to see him go, for even ex- 
Prussian artillerymen were out of 
place on a frontier when trouble of 
some kind was about, and the news he 
had got at Durraband might mean any- 
thing. So Hans drove off into haze of 
the winter afternoon, and Branson set 
himself about his local business, 
which included unravelling, so far as 
mighi be, certain conflicting rumors 
of outlaws and their young village 
following being on the warpath. 

But escape is not always to the 
swift, and just as Hans was. con- 
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gratulating himself at getting out of 
the hills and reaching the border post 
held by a regular garrison of soldiers, 
twenty rifles and a dozen sabres, the 
whole complexion changed. : 

Outside the mud fort of Drenashta 
was a group of soldiers, villagers, and 
border police. In the midst of them 
stood a British officer of the cavalry 
regiment stationed in the big canton- 
ment that lay fifteen miles or so in- 
land. He had ridden out with half a 
dozen of his men to inspect the de- 
tachment in the post, and when he ar- 
rived there a message had come to say 
that there had been a raid by outlaws 
at » village near by. He had ridden 
over at once to find that the village 
shopkeeper had been left for dead, his 
shop looted, two village watchmen 
shot through both legs to teach them 
to resist. and the shopkeeper’s wife 
earried off. As the shopkeeper would 
not show where his money was, the 
outlaws had gently roasted his legs 
for ten minutes or so, whipped his 
wife, and then stabbed the poor old 
man’s ample paunch. Happily, how- 
ever, some one had not taken it all 
lying down, for a_ patrol of border 
military police had come up in time at 
any rate to fire on the raiders moving 
off, and hang on to their coat-tails. 
Fortunately it had only just happened 
as Maitland the cavalry officer ar- 
rived, and there was still an off-chance 
of getting them. He had therefore 
galloped back to the post with the in- 
tention of turning out every man, 
locking up its gate and hurrying them 
off to block three or four adjacent 
small passes that the raiders would 
probably use. Just as this was being 
arranged, Hans in his tonga drove up. 
The accession of four troopers was 
hailed with delight. They must ac- 
company the cavalry at once. What, 
demanded poor Hans, was he to do? 
The duffedar in charge of Hans, 
saluting him, suggested that the only 
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thing for the captan to do was to go 
too, and pointing to his mauser carbine 
remarked that it was just the thing. It 
was also explained to Hans that he 
could not well wait alone in the post, 
as it was to be abandoned, and that 
it would not be at all safe for him to 
drive on alone. It has been mentioned 
that Hans, like all his compatriots, 
had some military experience hidden 
behind that very unmilitary exterior; 
and how beer and surroundings the 
night before had stirred it. To be 
saluted and called captain by a non- 
commissioned officer—how he had 
hated all such when he was soldiering 
in Metz—completed the awakening of 
ardor. Rather than be left alone in 
an empty mud fort, or be driven un- 
protected through fifteen miles of 
borderland, he would go with the Eng- 
lish officer. Maitland, who was highly 
amused, but had little time to enjoy 
it. patted him on the back, and said 
he was a stout fellow. So ten min- 
utes after arrival Hans found himseif 
on the docter babujee’s? tat, ambling 
alongside Maitland. Just, however, 
as the parties were about to turn off 
to the various darras in the foothills 
that they were to watch, a messenger 
came from the border military police 
party. He said that the party had 
come up with the raiders, who had 
shut themselves up in a small mosque 
at the opening of the Tor-darra. From 
this they were firing at all and sun- 
dry, but the border police said they 
could hold them as long as daylight’ 
lasted. Now the Tor-darra was but 
two miles off. Maitland considered 
the proposition, and decided to send 
all his party there at once. 

“We may want a mountain-gun to 
get those swine out of that... . I 
must send in to let them know in the 
cantonment. There is a_ telegraph 
office or a_ telephone at Palunda 
Here, jemadar ‘sehib, give me a 

2 The native apothecary’s pony. 
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trooper to take a message to’ 
Palunda.” And the party halted for 
a moment while a message was writ- 
ten out, asking for fifty more men, 
and a gun to be brought out in a 
tonga, in case the situation could not 
be tackled with the men at his dis- 
posal. Maitland and the cavalry then 
cantered off, and the infantry with 
captan Hans followed in their wake. 
It took the best part of half an hour 
for even the cavalry to get to their 
destination. The ground was cut up 
with the deepish irrigation cuts that 
lead the salt-impregnated water from 
the darra down to numerous wheat- 
fields. The mounds of an old Greeco- 
Bactrian town also impeded them, but 
as they drew near the foothills the 
“pock” of dropping rifie-fire came 
down on the breeze. That was satis- 
factory; it showed that the outlaws 
were still there. A man of the police 
was waiting for them, and could not 
conceal his delight at the arrival of a 
sahib. At the most, they had hoped 
for the Indian troopers from the post. 
He eagerly described the situation. 
The outlaws had got into the mosque, 
but finding themselves trapped, had 
attempted to get out. Some had got 
up a narrow gorge at the back, from 
which, however, there was no exit 
except by overhand climbing, but three 
or four were still-in the mosque. The 
police jemadar and eight of his men 
had gone after them merely to keep 
them there. Four of the men were 
lying down a hundred yards from the 
door of the mosque, behind some 
tombs, to prevent the three inside get- 
ting out. Oh yes, one or two of the 
police had been hit; he thought Mus- 
tupha Khan Bhatanni had been killed. 
“By Jove,” exclaimed Maitland, ‘these 
ola ‘Barder® have done jolly well: 
but I haven’t yet heard who it is 
that’s leading the raiders.” Turning 


3 The “Barder.” Native name for the Bor- 
der Military Police 
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to the policeman, he said, “Who is it 
that you’ve got?” 

“Sahib, the villagers all say it’s Lal 
Khan.” 

“What! Lal Khan Jowaki?” 

“The same, sahib.” 

“Phe-e-ew! No wonder you are 
hanging on to his tail like this, though 
you are brave men. Why, every jack 
man of you will be promoted. There 
is a big reward, - too.” 

“Rs. 10,000, sahib, by your honor's 
kindness.” 

“Oh, well, we must help you get 
it. Here, jemadar sahib, leave four 
men here with these policemen. They 
are to get in as near that mosque as 
possible, and take care they don’t get 
shot. There are three mafruct in 
there.” 

And then Maitland dismounted his 
men, sent the horses into a small 
walled orchard, and hurried on with 
the policeman to the rift in the hills 
where the outlaws were said to be. 
A fairly sharp fire was in progress. 
Maitland found the jemader with 
half a dozen men at the mouth of 
the cleft, a curious rift into the rock 
of the hillside. They were lying down 
firing vigorously, and said that the 
outlaws had been trying to come out: 
A couple of the men were wounded, 
but not seriously, though farther back 
under a rock lay police-lad Mustapha 
Khan dead, as the policeman had said. 
The native officer of the “Barden” 
said he had four men at the top of the 
creek in charge of a man who had 
been born near, and who had said 
that there was practically no way out 
Any news of the woman they had car- 
ried off? Ob yes, she was left away 
back on the fields with her nose cut 
off. Then a great anger seized Mait- 
land's heart, with an intense desire to 
finish off Lal Khan and his following, 
so that they should harry the border- 
He sent half of his 


side no more. 


* Outlaws. 
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men to the head of the cleft, and left 
half with the police jemadar at the 
opening, for it was more than proba- 
ble that the outlaws might try to rush 
out, as the far end had probably been 
found impracticable. That being for 
the moment secure. Maitland then 
went back to meet the small party of 
infantry, who were following with 
Hans close on the heels of the cay- 
alry. He found them coming up to 
the mosque, and was able to withdraw 
the four men he had left, leaving the 
police and half a dozen rifles watch- 
ing the door and back of the mosque, 
lest the outlaws should burrow under 
the wall. With the remainder, in- 
cluding Hans, he returned once more 
to the cleft. The outlaws had not 
been inactive. Feeling the net closing 
on them, they had made a rush to the 
opening of the cleft after a few min- 
utes of rapid fire, in which two of 
Maitland’s own men had been hit, and 
had then retired again. Three of the 
troopers had tried to follow them up 
the cleft, but had met too hot a fire. 
The noise had been considerable, as 
the ritle-shots reverberated from the 
conglomerate cliffs. The first thing to 
do was to double close the opening. 
Already the men there were piling up 
a stone wall as best they could under 
cover. Maitland put all his new- 
comers on to help at this, and to drag 
the dried mimosa-thorn from the edge 
of a small patch of buckwheat, and 
throw it on the other side of their wall 
as an obstacle. _The infantry jemadar, 
with the police, were then left at the 
cleft. ‘The remainder of the force, 
some twenty troopers and half a 
dozen of the “Barder,” he ranged out 
in pairs round the cleft on both sides, 
the said ravine being apparently a 
hundred yards long. Maitland him- 
self took up a position about the mid- 
dle of one of the sides. 

It was now dark, and there was 
every prospect of a long cold night. 
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with the possibility of the outlaws es- 
caping. The man who knew the place 
then came and whispered that there 
was little cover down below, and 
that were it not for the dark the men 
would all, or nearly all, be visible 
from above. The thorn all round, he 
said, was now dry. and exceedingly 
inflammable. Let it be cut and lighted 
and thrown down, and let each pair 
of men round the edge do this. Them 
there would be light enough to shoot 
the outlaws by. The plan was a good 
one. There was, after all, likely to 
be vengeance on these cruel wolfheads 
for whose death the whole countryside 
cried aloud. 

Maitland sent the order round, and 
in ten minutes launched a mass of 
burning thorn rolling over the side of 
the cliff. On all sides a _ similar 
phenomenon. The whole gully was 
illuminated, and some of the men be- 
low could be seen hurrying to find 
shelter. For the moment the laugl’ 
was certainly on the side of the as- 
sailants. Those watching above fired 
rapidly at the scurrying illuminated 
figures below, and certainly one bullet 
found an avenging billet. The scene 
was a dramatic one, worthy of being 
portrayed. It was now quite dark, 
and round this crevasse clustered un- 
seen the little knots of Maitiand’s 
men. The higher hills round stood 
out clear-cut against the sky, and the 
stars shone out on the frosty night. 
Rigel and Betelgeux flickered across 
to Gemini and the Great Square, and 
the outlaws lay doggo in the deep 
gloom below. Then the happy thought 
of the local man, the sudden lighting 
of thorn-bush bundles, rolled flaming 
down the sides of the cliffs, till its 
rugged plum-pudding sides shone red 
in their conglomerate layers, and the 
heads of troopers lit up round the 
edge! To crackling of thorns was 
added the crack of rifles and the 


curses from the desperadoes below. 
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And above it all rose an order from 
Maitland to shoot carefully and finish 
it off. Then as the thorn-bushes burnt 
out there ensued a_ thrice-thickened 
darkness and a tense silence. Below, 
near the mosque, an occasional rifle- 
shot rang out. more as a sign that all 
was well ‘than a definite attempt to 
break into that solid building. 

Hans, in charge of a man of his own 
escort, lay close behind Maitland, 
grasping his carbine, and resigned to 
any happening. Again the thorns 
were lit and hurled below with a fresh 
volley as the cleft lit up, and another 
raider was declared hit. But the race 
is not always to the swift nor the bat- 
tle to the strong. Between the fires 
men were rolling down boulders and 
preparing for a third and bigger con- 
flagration. But by this time some at 
least of the outlaws had ensconced 
themselves under cover. For the third 
time the taming bundles were thrown 
down, and the avenging figure of 
Maitland stood up the better to direct 
affairs. Three rifle-shots from below 
rang out, and the British officer 
pitched backward, He fell into the 
arms of his orderly, an old Dogra of 
many years’ service. “Bring a light,” 
he murmured; “I must write to the 
memsahib.” But the old orderly de- 
murred. 

“Nay, sahib. Nay. They know 
where we are now; if you light a light 
you will be hit again. Better wait a 
bit, sahib.” 

“Atchcha,” murmured the wounded 
officer, “never mind, memsahib ko 
salaam do,” and died with never a 
word more. 

Through all India the pathos of the 
story has gone, as told by the old or- 
derly. Just how the sahib had said, 
“Never mind, give my greeting to my 
wife,” and had then and there died. 
The thought of the wife fifteen miles 
off in the cantonment, meeting per- 
haps next day a tonga with a corpse 
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in lieu of a living husband, and the 
simple story of Khajoor Singh, the 
orderly! It has brought tears to every 
memsahib’s eye and many a sahéd’s too. 
There is an old Punjab saying which 
says— 

“War should be made by men with- 

out wives, 
Bangles ring softly and sadly.” 


Khajoor Singh turned to Hans and 
said, “The sahib is dead, will the 
Captan give orders.” Hans knew lit- 
tle enough of the vernacular, but the 
purport of words was clear to him. 
He, the only white man, was by force 
of color in command! He, a good Ger- 
man, in command of English troops! 
Many things passed through that usu- 
ally, slow-moving mind, and _ there 
came a story of his youth of how a 
great-uncle had fought for the Eng- 
lish at Waterloo with Kielmansegge. 
He, too, would do the same. It was 
evident that there was not much to 
do but continue the process. Hans’s 
limited command of Hindustani would 
only run to one word, “Maro,” meati- 
ing “Shoot,” or “Strike.” “Maro,” he 
repeated, “Maro!” 

Now Khajoor Singh had seen some- 
thing of war. It would be well not 
to say anything about Maitland’s 
death yet awhile, and as there was a 
real white man present, he would do 
as weil. So he called out: “The 
sahib’s orders are to go on with it. Let 
the light and the fire be continuous. 
Let half throw at one time and the 
other half be ready as soon as the 
light dies down.” And it was so, and 
the gully re-echoed with the rolling 
musketry while the number of -rifles 
replying grew less. 

Down by the stone wall and thorn 
fence at the cleft the jemadar of in- 
fantry was in command, a stout Mu- 
hammadan of a fighting Rajpoot clan. 
When he saw the burning bushes fall- 
ing over he was delighted, and was 
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able to get in some volleys himself. 
By the light he could see thirty or 
forty yards up an earthen dam, used 
no doubt to store rain-water. He saw 
that the ground was clear up to it, 
and determined to close up. This he 
did at the third conflagration, and at 
the next was able to shoot three of 
the raiders. By this time some dry 
grass down below had got alight and 
there was a permanent glare. A man 
was then sent up to say that the men 
above should shoot no more, and he 
would finish it, which he did. 

Up above Hans himself had started 
firing with bis mauser, and the battle- 
lust had seized him. Twice had an 
outlaw’s bullet rapped against the 
rock close to him, and he had replied 
with a whoie clip at the spot whence 
the shot came. When the message 
from below arrived he was quite be- 
side himself. so that Khajoor Singh 
took the carbine from him as a nurse 
from ae child. Down below the 
jemadar was finishing up the _ busi- 
ness, which consisted of giving the 
coup-de-grice to two who fought on, 
and of binding one wounded man who 
offered no resistance. The fire below 
was kept alight while the cleft was 
searched thoroughly, and ten bodies 
and a wounded prisoner were col- 
lected. ; 

Now that the fight was over, rein- 
forcements were coming up. The 
first to arrive was Branson, with all 
the men he could muster. The news 
had come to him five miles up the 
pass a couple of hours ago. Riding 
down to the plain quam celerrime, he had 
seen the blazing bushes and heard the 
rifle-sshots. At the mosque he had 
been directed to the cleft, and arrived 
in time to find the jemadar in posses- 
sion. Just as he rode up the mes- 
sage from above had come down to 
say that Maitland sahib had been 
killed, and that the Captan was in 


~ command. 
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“What Captan?” demanded Branson. 

“I don’t know what Captan,” replied 
the jemadar. “He may be a barrack- 
master sahib [road engineer] or naksha 
wallah [survey]; he was with Mait- 
land sahib, and had ridden the doctor 
babujee’s pony. Stay! he had heard 
some one say that it was a music sahib, 
and had come in a tonga.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Branson, “it 
can never be poor old man Hans! 
Anyway, I must go to the top. Get 
your men together now, and get the 
police to collect the bodies. They 
must go into Palunda for the magis- 
trate to see.” 

And then Branson rode up to the 
height above to find poor Maitland’s 
body and a_ée half-hysterical elated 
piano-tuner, who burst into tears 
when he saw the Englishman. But 
Branson was a man of some percep- 
tion, and he put his hands on the 
other’s shoulder, saying— 

“My dear old _ piano-tuner, well 
done! gallantly done!” and he gripped 
his hand. Then turning to ‘the men 
round he said, “This sahib is a very 
distinguished sahib, but is not a jangi® 
sthib at all; but, as you see, has helped 
you out of trouble when your own 
sahib was killed.” 

And it was quite true. That one 
word Maro from the tuner had kept 
up the continuity of command, and of 
the action that had heid the raiders 
engaged while the party below closed 
in. Hans’s simple heart had been 
touched with glory for one _ brief 
quarter of an hour, and the Kings of 
Orion had entered in. 

There is little more to tell. The 
troops assembled and bivouacked for 
the night, leaving a strong guard on 
the mosque. During the night more 
men arrived from the distant canton- 
ment, bringing a mountain-gun in a 
fonga with another one full of ammu- 
nition behind. At daybreak’ the 
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mosque was battered in, and three 
shell-mangled corpses extracted. ![t 
was ruthless enough; but there was 
no ruth in the raiders, who would 
have taken more life had any other 
method of attack been adopted. As it 
was, besides Maitland, there were 
three of our men dead and four 
wounded. Happily, however, the 
bodies of thirteen of the outlaws—in- 
cluding the notorious Lal Khan—were 
laid out for the coroner’s inquest at 
Palunda, which solemnly sat to say 
how those shell-battered and other 
corpses came by their death. 

Hans himself drove off from the un- 
congenial scene next morning, and 
with him Khajoor Singh, to give with 
an aching heart that last salaam to the 
stricken memsahib and the small son, 
who, dressed as a trooper in his 
father’s regiment, awaited his return 
at the garden gate. 

As for Hans, he wanted only to es- 
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cape quietly to Lahore, but before 
long there came a grant that enabled 
him to achieve the wish of his heart 
and set up a music depot of his own, 
with a certain Swiss roll of a nurse 
installed as its mistress. And there 
were present at the wedding the Of- 
ficers of the Levy, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and the great German Con- 
sul-General himself, while among the 
presents was a silver coffee-pot in- 
scribed, “Hans Breitman, from the 
Viceroy.” 

But while fortune came with both 
hands full to the piano-tuner, which 
no one grudged him, a sad widow 
hugged a small son on an Ellerman 
liner, to be haunted for many years 
with that simple sad farewell, “Mem- 
sahib ko salaam do,” from the man that 
died for the peace of the border. But 
“They shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewels.” 





TWO BIRD WATCHERS IN THULE. 


North of Benbecula Ford, but some- 
thing south of Harris, lies the island 
of Kirkibost, torn by the Atlantic 
storms, as it were, from the ribs of 
the Outer Hebrides. On the map of 
Scotland it appears as a mere dot: 
€ven the Ordnance Survey topograph- 
ers have only allowed it a meagre 
quarter of an inch, and. to human 
knowledge nothing of any importance 
whatever has happened there. 

That is why we went there, Hur 
and I. We wished to find some place 
in the Outer Islands, or in the de- 
pendencies thereof, which bad no his- 
tory: some place where we need not 
zo out to see the local house wherein 
Prince Charlie is reported to have 
slept, nor walk along the road by 
which Flora Macdonald travelled. Be- 
ing two real idlers, we desired a place 


where there was not even a cromlech, 
or a “Druid’s ring,” whose history we 
should feel it our duty to study; and 
looking westwards one evening, when 
the tide was low, we saw the dunes of 
Kirkibost, like the Land of Atlantis, 
lying in a sunset mist. 

“Kirkibost,” said our landlady con- 
temptuously. “It’s a verra lonesome 
wee place, and there is naething for a 
body to see in it.” 

That settled it. “We will go there 
to-morrow,” we said. 

Kirkibost lies at the edge of the 
world, but we went there at the end of 
May, and we thought that if the edge 
of the world were so fair, that the 
hub must surely be axled in Heaven. 
For there was blue sky over the zen- 
ith—earnest of sunshine inland, for all 
that the roystering wind drove a sea- 
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mist over the dunes: the air was full 
of the glad voices of innumerable 
birds: and it was the season for the 
flowering of the sea-thrift, and as far 
as the eye could see, each creek and 
inlet and sandy spit was tinged 
blush-pink with bloom. Half a mile 
away, on the other side of the island, 
we could hear the boom of the Atlan- 
tic rollers as they toppled and crashed 
on the beaches. For centuries the 
wind and wave wrestled together along 
the shore for the possession of the 
sand, the one heaping it up, and the 
other washing it down, until at last 
the hardy marram grass stepped in, 
and bound the treacherous shifting 
hillocks into a strong wall against 
them. Only the sun and the wind go 
there now—and the birds whose way 
is the wind’s way. 

Kirkibost belongs entirely to the 
birds. It is their half-way house 
when the autumn equinox drives them 
across the Atlantic and into the south 
country in thousands. Its dunes are 
the first land that they sight after 
leaving Iceland, unless you reckon the 
great crags of Haskeir Aachen, which 
rise up out of the sea like five wicked 
fingers, fifteen miles to nor’ard. And 
in the same way, in the spring time, 
its hospitable beaches are thronged 
with pilgrims—swans, ducks, and 
waders—all bound for the far north. 

Besides these, however, Kirkibost is 
full of resident birds of its own. In 
the centre of the island there was a 
wide swampy meadow where a hun- 
dred shaggy Highland cattle were 
grazing as we passed. The water, 
which even the eternal sea wind could 
not dry, was drained.away down lit- 
tle trenches as off a Dutch polder, and 
the grass was almost crowded out by 
the biggest dandelions that we had 
ever seen, Here we saw innumerable 
dunlins who tripped before us through 
the herbage. It was the love season, 
and the dunlin when he goes a-court- 
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ing is a merry wight. The air was 
filled with his gay shrill call, as he 
rattled past us down the meadow, and 
alighted by the mate of his choice, 
with his long silvery wings quivering 
aloft for a moment as though they be- 
longed to an angel out of one of Gus- 
tav Doré’s pictures. In the winter, 
the dunlin only allows you to make 
his intimate acquaintance through . 
binoculars, as he bustles over the 
sandflats of the south. But in May, 
like so many of the waders, he loses 
all wariness, and becomes a longing 
love-lorn dolt, who cares for nothing 
but his amours and how to display 
his summer waistcoat of soot and sil- 
ver to best advantage before his en- 
slaver. While pursuing her, he is in- 
different to anything else, and will 
blunder so close to your foot that you 
may almost take him unawares in a 
butterfly net. It seems as though the 
awakening of the life of the next gen- 
eration that is in him has power to 
fill the bird with so great an ecstasy 
that he is lifted above such common 
things as self-preservation and the de- 
sire for food, which are the main- 
spring of his actions throughout the 
rest of the year, and for a few days 
he lives entirely with his mate in 
Eden. Later, when love-making is 
over, the dunlin in some measure loses 
his sublime confidence that nobody will 
hurt him and fusses anxiously round 
any intruder on his nesting-ground, 
piping plaintively for his four bonny 
eggs among the grass. 

A score of peewits nested in the 
meadow, and swooped and sorrowed 
at our coming. Less noisy, but no less 
anxious, the ringed plovers malingered 
at our feet to lead us from their hid- 
den nurseries. A hundred skylarks 
jubilated overhead; somewhere close 
at hand a corncrake rasped monoto- 
nously to his love; and gulls passed and 
repassed, rising and falling as they 
chased their own shadows over the 
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dunes. To us, newly arrived from the 
locks and peat hags of the mainland, 
where a man may walk for half a day 
and see nothing but a few ducks and 
gulls, and a meadow pipit or two, the 
stir and clamor of so much bird life 
was almost overwhelming. In the 
midst of it all, however, we found a 
solitary gray plover, a pathetic figure, 
who stood huddled up on a tussock by 
a pool. By what accident he had wan- 
dered so many hundreds of miles 
away from his own country, and on 
that May day found himself upon a 
sunny Hebridean sandbank instead of 
in his native tundra, I know not. At 
this season, all the Arctic travellers 
should have returned long ago to their 
polar nesting-grounds. Yet here was 
this lost bird, as lonely as Crusoe 
among the savages; and he had put 
on his wedding suit of dandy black 
and white, although, had we not 
passed by that way, there would have 
been no one to admire it. 

Heterodox though it may be, I con- 
fess that the wanderings of these ab- 
errant individual birds really fasci- 
nate me more than does the study of 
the great regular migrations. After 
all, when all the circumstances and 
conditions are analyzed, it is not really 
more wonderful, philosophically, at 
any rate, that a bird should fly every 
year from Siberia to Britain and back 
again than that Brown of Ealing 
should go by train to his office each 
day, with the reasonable expectation 
of returning home safely and punctu- 
ally each night. We are not really in- 
terested in Brown except as a type. 
But if, for no apparent reason, he re- 
fused to avail himself of his return 
ticket one evening, and henceforth 
earned his living by carrying sand- 
wich-boards up and down Piccadilly, 
we should at once take a quickened in- 
terest in him, and wonder what the 
cause of his conduct might be. Thus 
with birds, although I am properly in- 
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terested to learn that there is a regu- 
lar migration of red-breasts between 
this country and the Continent, I like 
better that story told, on I forgot 
whose authority, of the black-browed 
albatross from the south seas, who 
lived for years on Myggaenaes Holm 
in the Faroe Islands alone with the 
gannets. It brings you at once from 
the general to the particular, and we 
are all too prone to generalize about 
wild life. I wonder where that al- 
batross came from, and what accident 
made him settle so far north of the 
Line, and whether he was content 
with his solitary life in Thule; and 
now I wonder whether my sober gray 
plover among the dandelions was just 
such another exile. At least the lines 
fell to him in pleasant places there in 
Kirkibost. We wished him a safe 
journey back to his native Petchora, 
and so passed on. 

To the south the meadow-land gave 
place to the open dunes which bounded 
the mouth of the estuary. The wind 
whipped the crests of the waves to 
foam, and over the foreshore flew u 
flock of terns. Their voices, heard 
above the splash of the sea, were gay 
and careless as the wind, as one by 
one they hovered like great white but- 
terflies, and then dropped plumb into 
the water. Presently an arctic skua, 
one of the dark bird pirates of the 
northern seaboard, made a raid on the 
terns’ fishing-party, and, being like- 
wise “clipper-built,” was able to harry 
them grievously, There was one tern 
—a “grass widower” for the time be- 
ing—who flew backwards and for- 
wards between the sea and the shore 
with small offerings of sprats and 
sand-eels for his mate, who brooded 
over her three marbled eggs up among 
the sandhills. The skua singled out 
this bird, and attacked him so savagely 
that, double and scream as he would, 
the tern could not escape until he had 
dropped his fish, which was immedi- 
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ately snatched up by the robber. This 
happened twice, and the tern, who was 
but half the size of his assailant, 
could only shriek impotent maledic- 
tions and return to his fruitless fish- 
ing. The third time, however, he was 
more wary, and made a long détour 
over the foreshore. He had almost 
reached the edge of the dunes, when 
the skua caught sight of him and im- 
mediately gave chase. The victim had 
a good start, however, and before the 
robber realized where he was he had 





blundered in among the _ terns® 


nurseries. Now the tern, especially 
the arctic tern, is of choleric and un- 
daunted spirit. You may often see 
him angry: you will never see him 
frightened. At the sight of the buc- 
ecaneer so close to his nest, the tern 
screamed with wrath, and rounding 
at once on his pursuer, gave him a 
thorough trouncing. The next minute 
the skua was flying for his life back 
to the sea, with half a dozen white- 
winged furies shrieking behind him, 
like (if the simile may find place) a 
flock of Ariels chasing some dark and 
sinister Caliban. 

Out here, on the open dunes, we 
found a twite’s nest built under a tuft 
of grass. The eggs were newly laid— 
indeed the last could not have been in 
the nest above an hour—and evi- 
dently the hen bird was still in love 
with their novelty. As soon as we 
had discreetly withdrawn behind a 
neighboring sandhill, she hurried back 
at once, and rearranged them admir- 
ingly. Her mate, who accompanied 
her, seemed to think she was exposing 
herself to unnecessary risk, for any 
one less blind than a proud mother 
might have seen two pairs of human 
eyes peering over the marram bents, 
or else he was vexed that their court- 
ing was over, and that he must now 
come second in her solicitude. He 
-fidgeted round the nest, and chirped 
fretfully, until, to humor him, she 
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got up and joined him. Then he was 
quite content, and the pair of them 
flew off, rising and dipping like two 
shuttlecocks in the wind. But she 
could not rest away from her eggs, 
and very soon, twittering a pretty 
apology for her seeming neglect of 
him, ‘she was back at the nest to ad- 
mire them. 

This little comedy was played over 
and over again, and when I rose to 
go, Hur, in the spirit of the true idler. 
preferred to lie where she was and 
watch the twites’ sweethearting. So 
I left her, and went on over the dunes, 
which the wind and the rain have 
carved into all sorts of bluff and gro- 
tesque shapes. There were no birds 
to be seen there, nor any living thing 
at all, except a little sad-colored 
beetle whose name I do not know. His 
footprints made a little wavy track 
for twenty yards or more among the 
marram tussocks, and he walked very 
slowly as if he found it hard work to 
claw his way up the sandbanks. 
Twenty yards must have been a whole 
day’s journey for him at that pace. 
over a desert apparently as limitless 
as the Sahara. Nevertheless, when I 
released him, he set off again doggedly 
over the hot dry sand. So I felici- 
tated him on his stout heart, and 
passed over to the edge of the dunes, 
from whence, looking westward, a 
man could see the tremendous are of 
the Atlantic skyline. 

Gazing hence we see the water that 
grows iron round the Pole, 
From the shore that hath no shore be- 
yond it set in all the sea. 

These are the loneliest waters. 
From week’s end to week’s end there 
is no sail to be seen upon them. In 
the west, the Monach Islands, dim as 
O’Brazil in the mist, lie along the 
horizon, and to the north, eagle’s 
eyes might see St. Kilda and the 
great attendant stack of Borreray. 
Otherwise the nearest land is Amer- 
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ica, or Iceland—or, may be, Atlantis. 

1 have sometimes wondered wherein 
the magic of the Atlantic lies—a 
magic exceeding that of the rest of 
the five seas. It has a terrible charm 
all its own. If, as legends say, the 
spirits of the dead linger round the 
places that they loved when in the flesh, 
not only would the waters of old At- 
lantic be thronged with phantoms of 
ancient shipping and ghosts of bygone 
navigators, but its shores would be 
filled with the wraiths of all the 
dreamers who have watched the su; 
dip below that immense horizon, and 
pondered how they might follow it. 
Thus, it was over the Atlantic that 
Columbus peered, looking for new 
worlds, from the dunes of Spain; and 
the navies of Phoenicia sailed into the 
same waters from between the Pillars 
of Hercules. A thousand years ago, 
the Norsemen dared these very shoals 
of Kirkibost, uncharted as they were; 
und before the beginning of history, 
the same spell that bound all these, 
compelled the first explorers, beetle- 
browed and hairy jerkined, to launch 
their catamarans, and sail westwards 
towards the mountains of Thule—the 
spell of the Atlantic. 

The tide was rolling in fast over 
the long dun beaches, and tumbling in 
a smother of foam over the sandy bar 
at the mouth of the estuary. Looking 
idly across the tormented shoals, I 
saw a great northern diver fishing in 
the smooth water inshore. 

I think that if I believed in the 
transmigration of souls, and wishes 
might find place, I should choose to 
become a great northern diver. of 
all living things he seems to dwell 
most aloof from man, a being whose 
life is passed with the winds and 
waves in desolate and solitary places. 
Hitherto our sole acquaintance with 
him had been made through a certain 
woodcut in a well-thumbed book of 
birds, in which he sat upon a rock 
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among the driving spray, with a 
stormy sea leaping up below. As 
children will, we built a whole wealth 
of romance about this bird, and to 
this day I remember that the book is 
prone to fall open by hazard at the 
picture. Even the Latin name printed 
at the head of the page was attractive 
to us. That we did not understand it 
was no matter. It rolled off the 
tongue grandly enough, and seemed 
to carry some suggestion of those 
regions, where 


The Northern Ocean in vast whirls 

Boils round the naked melancholy 
isles 
Of furthest Thule, and the Atlantic 
surge 

Pours in among the stormy Hebrides. 

Now, when the diver was swimming 
before me at last, there seemed some- 
thing incongruous in this setting of 
calm bright water and yellow sand 
for a bird whom we had always pic- 
tured as careering through driving 
spray over stormy polar seas. He 
paddled lazily across the field of my 
binoculars, with the sunshine gleam- 
ing on his glossy neck, and preened 
himself for all the world like an old 
mallard in a dyke. It was a rare 
treat to have a glimpse of so wary 
and beautifal a bird at such close 
quarters, and like all such glimpses it 
only lasted for a moment. The divers 
must have an especial guardian angel, 
or perhaps a sixth sense which tells 
them when they are watched, for, still 
as I lay among the sandhills, this bird 
saw me and began to swim seawards. 
At the bar of the estuary the waves 
rose up as sheer walls of water six 
feet high. He floated straight up the 
shining slopes until the crest of the 
comber arched above his head, where- 
upon he dived through it with the 
trough on the other side. For a long 
time I watched him swim thus, some- 
times over, and sometimes under, the 
breakers, but always heading out to- 
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wards the open sea, until at length the 
surf was passed, and he was riding— 
a mere spot in the distance—where he 
knew no man could reach hia, out 
on the smooth heaving breast of the 
Atlantic. 

I rejoined Hur, who was still 
stretched on the hot sand with her 
cap pushed over her eyes; and we lay 
and basked in the sun, and watched the 
birds—plover, dunlin, larks, and terns 
—all making the best of the good May 
weather, and courting, playing, feed- 
ing, and fighting with one another in 
those few square acres of dandelions 
and marram grass. When the sun 
was so near its setting that the 
shadow of the short northern night 
already hung over the hills, we went 
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down to the ferry. Behind us, in the 
twilight, the peewits wailed over the 
pastures, and joyous dunlin still in- 
tent on their nuptials ran before us 
down the creeks. A dozen bachelor 
oyster-catchers rose from a sandy 
spit, and whirled away over the estu- 
ary with a flicker of pied wings; and 
a pair of eider ducks flew across the 
rising moon. The tide was at the ebb, 
and a hundred birds—ducks, geese, 
and waders—paddled diligently over 
the wet sands. Their voices, softened 
by distance, came jointly to us over 
the water, and a fiock of whimbrel, 
calling to one another as they passed 
overhead, sounded the day’s “Last 
Post.” 
M. D. Haviland. 
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It is now a well-known fact that Sir 
Walter Scott was, on one occasion, his 
own reviewer, and that in that review 
are to be found most valuable criti- 
cisms of his work. As a rule, in the 
midst of much activity on the part of 
critics the author alone is silent. He 
may agree with their strictures, and 
in that case he would often like to say 
that he is of the same opinion, or he 
may feel that amidst great praise 
there is a lack of real understanding 
of his aims. To the public it is surely 
most valuable to obtain from the au- 
thors of books that have aroused gen- 
eral interest their own last word on 


the subject. 
Editor, Dublin Review. 


I suppose every writer has in his 
mind a theme quite distinct from the 
actual plot of his novel. His plot may 

. “Notwithstandin ve By, Marz Coctmente 
i. Horace Blake. rs. 
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acechurch.” By John Ayscough, “Water- 
rings.” By A. C. Benson. “Come Rack! 


Some Rope!” and “An Avera Man.” 7 
Robert ugh Benson. “Magic.” By G. K. 
Chesterton. 


ilfrid Ward. 


be good or bad, dramatic or melo- 
dramatic, but it is not of first im- 
portance. It is the scaffolding in 
which and by means of which the cen- 
tral idea is developed. 

It is a little disappointing when a 
book is judged without reference to 
its central idea, for it proves either 
that the reviewer has not given an in- 
telligent attention, or that the writer 
has not made his meaning sufficiently 
clear. 

In Prisoners the theme of the book 
was the very old one, that in life the 
affections are everything and that ego- 
tism—not hate—is the opposite of 
love. 

Truths such as these are of the 
nature of platitudes. I suppose a 
platitude to be a universally acknowl- 
edged truth with the vain repetition 
of which we are all so bored that no 
one pays any further attention to it 
beyond avoiding the enunciator. 

But if, instead of enunciating it, the 
preacher set about pract'sing it in si- 
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lence then its enormous power for 
good would be felt and recognized 
once more. So in a book it is no kind 
of use my saying, however emphatic- 
ally, that the life of the affections is 
everything. I might as well “hold my 
noise,” as my old nurse used to say. 
But if I can describe (without twisting 
it to meet my requirements) a piece of 
life which exemplifies this truth, and 
life is always exemplifying truth in 
some form, then I have succeeded in 
expressing what I set out to express. 

In Prisoners 1 endeavored to show 
the effect of love on two narrow- 
minded egoists who eventually marry. 
The weak, silly, cowardly Fay, and the 
old-maidish, priggish, middle-aged 
Wentworth, to whom nothing had ever 
happened, were not lovers from whom 
I could expect great things. But the 
dawning in their hearts of even a 
feeble affection, and they were neither 
of them capable of anything but a 
feeble affection, made them gradually 
more alive, more vulnerable to happi- 
more capable of receiving it. 
Even the crudely sensual Lord Lossie- 
mouth has a flash of perception of 
what love,is, and of the aridity of his 
life without it, and turns, in middle 
age, on a sudden impulse (which we 
must hope he did not regret) to the 
woman whom he had forsaken in his 
youth. 

It has always seemed to me ab- 
surbingly interesting to describe medi- 
ocre people such as these, and to 
watch them “muddle through” their 
difficulties. The upright prig who can- 
hot rise to magnanimity, the harmless 
little woman who cannot be quite hon- 
est—these are the people whom I care 
to draw. 

No reviewer has touched on the 
theme of Notwithstanding. My en- 
deavor, of course, was to show that 
truth and uprightness are an im- 
mense strength even when they are 
hot allied to intelligence. I tried to 
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describe how a dull woman can blun- 
der out of an extremely awkward sit- 
uation by sheer uprightness. I endow 
my slow-witted Annette with an astute 
worldly-wise friend, Mrs. Stoddart, 
who sedulously endeavors to save her 
from the consequences of an act of 
supreme folly. But Annette will not 
be saved. She gives herself away on 
the first opportunity and repeats the 
damaging circumstances, not to the 
wise and kindly elder man, Mr. Stir- 
ling, who admired her, and was capa- 
ble of acting with magnanimity to- 
wards her, but to a stolid young land 
agent, as dull and upright as herself, 
who was thinking of marrying her. 
He does not rise to the occasion. How 
could he? He believes the worst ai 
once. He naturally would. At this 
juncture I call in another narrow- 
minded, upright, dull young woman, 
who also believes the worst at once, 
also in love with the stolid and up- 
right land agent, to help to set mai 
ters right. 

Three stupid people involved in the 
meshes of a serious predicament is an 
interesting problem. How will they 
get out of it? It was their intrinsic 
honesty and sheer uprightness and 
nothing else which restored the lovers 
to each other. I am not now speak- 
ing of the scaffolding of the story, 
of my melodramatic incident of the 
burnt will, but of how these three peo- 
ple acted and re-acted on each other, 
while the astute middle-aged Mrs. 
Stoddart, and the admirable, sagacious 
Mr. Stirling, both anxious to assist 
Annette, hovered impotently on the 
fringe of the situation, and could 
achieve next to nothing. What pleas- 
ure it would have given me if any of 
my many reviewers had commented 
on my problem and its solution! 


Mary Cholmondedey. 


Horace Blake is more sharply di- 
vided into two parts than is usual or 
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desirable. The first part is intended 
to give as objectively as possible the 
narrative .of the phenomena of what 
is called a “sudden conversion.” The 
second half introduces the question of 
the duties and difficulties of a bioz- 
rapher. The style and treatment of 
the two parts is different, and in 
spite of obvious objections I think that 
the difference ought to have been still 
more marked. The story of Blake’s 
illness might have been told yet more 
simply, more objectively. Then in the 
second half of Horace Blake there 
migbt have been more reflections of 
his personality from the mirrors of 
other men’s minds. It is to the im- 
pressions left on such an onlooker and 
enemy as the old don, Edward Hales, 
that the second half owes its vitality 
and might have owed still more. 

It is a great risk in any book to as- 
sert that a man is a genius, and in 
Horace Blake the genius is simply 
postulated from the first. He arrives 
on the scene dying and it is postulated 
of him that he was very great and 
very bad. In the plain tale of his last 
illness and conversion there was not 
sufficient opportunity to prove his 
greatness or his wickedness. That had 
to be shown after death. In fact the 
whole history previous to his illness 
has to be learnt by following the 
tracks of his biographer. If Blake 
had not been very great the biography 
and, consequently, the second half of 
the book would not have been of any 
importance and all the characters must 
have lost in significance. I do not 
think he would have been more con- 
vincing if he had been described as 
middling great. 

Horace Blake was very bad. If he 
had not been very bad the point of 
the book would have been missed, 
namely, the overwhelming mystery of 
the gospels, the forgiveness of any and 
every sin. But I am inclined to think 
that in my anxiety to make him bad 








enough I strained a little beyond the 
mark. It would have been more liv- 
ing if Blake had had even some 
travesty of a virtue, if, for instance, 
he had done occasional acts of liber- 
ality (ot, of course, towards his 
creditors) or if he had shown some 
sense of honor among thieves, or any 


other habit or quality, not intellectual, 


on which a bad man generally piques 
himself. 

After the attempt to see Blake 
through the eyes of those who had 
known him there had to follow his 
vindication of the one thing in which 
those survivors judged him unjustly, 
that was the reality of his conversion. 
The time-honored device of the discov- 
ery of the notebook was a counsel of 
déspair, a garrulous ghost was the only 
alternative. It was not possible to fall 
back on the abbé’s testimony because 
that would never have convinced Kate 
Blake. For that conquest Horace him- 
self had to have the last word. Kate 
had been brought up in a school that 
looked for truth to facts and facts 
alone. Blake wanted to show her, 
however much it cost himself, that the 
phenomena of conversion are facts 
that must be accepted as well as any 
others. By the almost scientific analy- 
sis of what he had passed through he 
convinced Kate of its reality, With 
all its faults what is written in the 
poor little cahier is a true cry of hu- 
man pain and love, and the expression 
of that deep longing to understand tle 
spiritual which has a _ pathos of its 
own. 

Horace Blake, in this review, takes, 
as he always did, the lion’s share. AS 
to the other characters, Stephen 
Tempest is fairly true, but thin. Ed- 
ward Hales is a good rough outline. 
and, personally, I find the batch of 
Breton priests and the sacristar at St. 
Jean des Pluies a relief in the general 


gloom. 
You never know what women will 
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do in a book. I thought Kate Blake 
would be hard, bitter, vehement and 
arid throughout, but she developed 
large qualities out of the great virtue 
of forgiveness. It is a mystery to 
our ignorance that if she had not for- 
given Blake she might have been 
saved from much of his influence. 
Stephen thought that she did not mind 
Blake’s badness; he was wrong. What 
she had said, and in a temper, by the 
way, was that she did not mind if 
the world thought him bad. Trix 
started well and went well for a good 
time, but she was gradually sacrificed 
to the greater claims of Kate’s person- 
ality. That was an unexpected and 
unwelcome development. 

But if I had remembered the “Bab 
Ballads” and “lost Mr. Blake [who] 
was a regular out-and-out hardened 
old sinner,” I would have christened 
my dying dramatist otherwise. 

Josephine Ward. 


There must be a portion of the pub- 
lic by whom John Ayscough’s works 
ure read, since he has published a 
dozen or so within the last six years; 
und, by those who liked them, Grace- 
church will also be liked, for it is full 
of his peculiar qualities, though it does 
not particularly resemble any previous 
book of his. It is not pure romance, 
like Dromina or Hurdcott; or historic 
romance, like San COelestino; or a 
Sicilian romance, like Marotz; or a 
truss of essays, like Leria Pondera; 
und those who prefer Mr, Ayscaugh 
on his high horse may not at first ap- 
prove ef him ambling familiarly afoot, 
as he permits himself to be seen in 
CGracechurch. But by certain news- 
papers, experts in that branch of liter- 
ary criticism, Gracechurch is already 
tenderly alluded to as one of the 
“sellers” of the year, so that it may 
turn out that its unlikeness to its 
predecessors may really secure for it 
i greater popularity, and gain a new 


“public” for its author. Should that 
prove to be the case the fact might 
well convey a lesson to Mr. Ayscough 
—the simple one that library-sub- 
scribers like books with names they 
know how to pronounce: it is discon- 
certing to have to ask for a work 
whose title. sticks in one’s teeth. And 
English readers do not care much for 
“foreign” stories—uniess, indeed, the 
seene be laid in some almost unheard- 
of surroundings: a Chinese novel, now, 
or a Tibetan play; if Mr. Ayscough 
saw his way to gratify the public 
with something of that sort (only for 
once: London would not care for two 
Chinese romances, in successive years, 
or for a cycle of Tibetan comedies) he 
might use any title he liked, for one 
would merely ask the librarians :f 
they had “Ayscough’s Chinese novel” 
without the slightest necessity for pro- 
nouncing the name. Anyone can say 
“Gracechurch”—that, very probably, 
may be the primary reason for this 
book being more in demand at libraries 
than San Celestino or Mezzogiorno. And 
here we may as well hint to this 
writer that his first terrible mistake 
lay in the choice of his nom-de-guerre 
—why so uncouth and sneezy a name 
as Ayscough? We understand that 
there are five different ways of mis- 
pronouncing it, all in constant use, so 
that any reputation the author might 
have gained keeps oozing away by 
five distinct leaks, so to speak. 

And Gracechurch not only has an 
English name, but it is all about Eng- 
land and English people. Hwurdcott 
was an English name too (though 
many believed it to be Finnish), but 
most of the leading characters were 
foreigners, or of mixed descent, like 
an aeroplane accident or the late 
Lafcadio Hearn. Gracechurch is BEng- 
lish to its backbone: there is not a 
foreigner in it, and its innumerable 
characters could exist nowhere out of 
England: it may well be popular 
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with a people sincerely, if silently, 
convinced of the superfluousness of 
other countries. Gracechurch is homely, 
one can savor it without any knowl- 
edge of Italian or of history; and it 
is kind and good-natured, and we 
Britishers are more at home there 
than among the theological virtues; 
indeed, in this book, John Ayscough 
lets all his innate optimism out of the 
bag. And elderly English people (would 
that we were all as young as we look!) 
do love pathos: did not Dickens know 
it? and was not that great man per- 
fectly aware that the majority of 
readers are turned of forty, in spite 
of anything census papers may say 
against it? Dickens, we have long 
heard with misgiving, wallowed naked 
in the pathetic; of course, no modern 
writer durst do that, but, in parts of 
Gracechurch, Mr. Ayscough keeps very 
little on—e.g., in the chapter called 
“Nandy’s Child,” which, for our part, 
we like as well as anything in the 
book. 

Probably the “younger generation” 
(born elderly, which is not at all the 
same thing as being elderly in spite 
of ourselves) will not care much for 
Gracechurch; it says it cannot read 
Dickens, nor Thackeray, nor George 
Eliot, nor Mrs. Gaskell, so little Mr. 
Ayscough need not mind; the picture 
eaught, as in a net, among all these 
chapters, each having a story of its 
own, can only appeal to those who 
know its truth and find in it an echo 
from a past all the dearer for its 
hopeless removal. The life of Grace- 
church in the sixties was more differ- 
ent from the life of “Greater London” 
to-day, than its own life then was 
from what it had been under the Four 
Georges. If it was dull, then, John 
Ayscough has singularly glorified it, 
but it was quiet, orderiy, unambitious, 
unfretful, leisurely (with ample time 
for the small charities that are one of 
the Holy Oils of life) not discon- 
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tented, not greedy, and certainly not 
monotonous—as all Mr. Ayscough’'s 
crowd of infinitely varied Grace- 
churchians bear singular witness. 
Provincial it was, and the provincial- 
ism of the book may well account for 
its popularity, for there is much more 
Englishism in the towns whereof 
Gracechurch stands for type than in 
all London. 
[John Ayscough. | 


Robert Browning, in the only piece 
of prose which he deliberately wrote. 
a preface, I think, to some forged let- 
ters attributed to Shelley, said that a 
poet either began with an ethical idea, 
and formed a scene to illustrate it, vr 
saw the scene first, and left the idea 
to look after itself. I do not know 
whether he was speaking § auto- 
biographically, or even whether it is 
a real distinction at all. But my book 
Watersprings belongs to the second of 
these processes. 

The story all arose out of a house 
I saw in Wiltshire, in a hamlet half- 
hidden among the downs. The place 
dwelt very insistently in my mind, and 
then the central figure of my story, 
Howard Kennedy, walked on to the 
scene. The question then was, whom 
did he find in the house, and Mrs. 
Graves made her appearance; then 
Jack Sandys arrived, and after that 
the other figures came very briskly in- 
to view. After that there seemed no 
doubt at all about the matter; the 
groups formed themselves, made en- 
trances and exits, talked and smiled. 
The end of the story was at first hid- 
den in a luminous sort of mist; but 
by the time I began to write, it was 
all plain enough. I do not, to speak 
very frankly, feel that I created the 
story at all. It was a thing rather 
seen than made, and the people 2 
great deal more actual to me than 
men with whom I have sat on Boards, 
or women whom I have taken in to 
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dinner. Then presently [ had the curi- 
ous sense, which I have had in writ- 
ing certain other books, such as 
Paul the Minstrel, and particularly The 
Child of the Dawn, that I was not fash- 
joning anything, but merely describ- 
ing an affair that was really enacting 
itself, just so and not otherwise. 

The book was written very quickly, 
day after day. I was staying in the 
country, and used to walk alone in 
the afternoons. At the start of my 
walk, I merely looked ahead, and saw 
the incidents shape themselves; and 
then put the whole out of my mind, 
though occasionally the characters 
chose to converse of their own accord; 
and when after tea I sat down to 
write, the thing spun off the reel with- 
out a hitch. I never reconstructed or 
rewrote anything, or introduced any 
incident subsequently; while the 
erasures and corrections were very 
few. 

This being so, I find it as difficult 
to eriticize the story as I should to 
criticize a country-house visit, or a 
day of my working life. My figures 
were not puppets, dancing to my or- 
der, but human beings, inconsequent 
and impulsive. They did not always 
behave as I expected or speak as I in- 
tended. One of my critics said that 
the fault of the book was that all the 
people in it had too comfortable a 
time and too large an income. I felt, 
when 1 read the words, how little he 
understood what had happened; the 
money was no affair of mine; those 
were the incomes they had! But I 
suppose that this all proves that the 
book is deficient in art, and that I did 
hot control my material, but simply 
accepted it. 

Of course, the idea which underlies 
the book is a very simple one; it de- 
picts the sterility -of the intellectual 
life, and the blessed possibility of 
curing the vacuous dreariness which 
that may bring, by draughts of love 
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and contact with the realities of life. 
Howard Kennedy has been playing 
the academical game, which is a very 
good game in its way, and amusing 
himself with his pupils, as a man may 
spin teetotums. His sympathy and his 
diplomacy have been artistic rather 
than human. Mr. Sandys, the Vicar, 
is playing the clerical game too; but 
he does it more spontaneously, and his 
nature is a simpler one—so he is con- 
tent. Mrs. Graves, on the other hand, 
is a mystic, and has learnt to look 
through and beyond life; while Maud 
is the best of all, because she lives 
directly in admiration, hope and love. 
Jack Sandys, the undergraduate, is 
not an attractive character, but I am 
not sure that he is not the most alive. 
The book was read in proof by an un- 
dergraduate friend of mine, and by a 
don; and they both agreed in think- 
ing that. 

I shall not write a sequel to Water- 
springs, though I know well enough 
what is happening to all my Windlow 
party; and if I have to say frankly 
why I wrote the book at all, and en- 
closed just that little piece of humin 
adventure within its covers, I can only 
say quite simply that I did so because 
it appeared to me to be beautiful. 

A. ©. Benson. 


Come Rack! Come Rope! 1 fear, is 
the kind of book which anyone ac- 
quainted with the history, manners 
and customs of the Elizabethan age, 
should find no difficulty in writing. 
For, first, to the Catholic at least, the 
drama is all ready-made: it would be 
impossible to construct 2 story deal- 
ing with the sufferings of priests in 
those days which should not have in 
it almost irresistible elements of pathos 
and terror. Against this background, 
then, it is very nearly inevitable that 
there should be set figures symbolical 
of human love; and equally inevi- 
table, therefore, that the author 
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should see how poignant must be the 
conflict between innocent human love 
and heroic Divine Love. This, so far 
as the plot is concerned, is all that I 
have done; and, further, history has 
supplied one more need which imag- 
ination usually finds difficult—namely, 
a set of secondary characters who bear 
out, and cast lights and shadows upon 
the main theme, who take a real part 
in the story and who yet have—again 
ready-made—a reality which an au- 
thor would find very hard to create. 
I take, therefore, no kind of pride in 
my plot, and hardly any in my charac- 
ter-drawing. Robin and Marjorie are 
scarcely characters; they are rather 
a pair of negations. They have a 
fortitude which is hardly more than 
an absence of fear: a_ self-sacrifice 
that is merely an absence of self. I 
am not pleased with them. People 
are more complex. There are certain 
scenes, however, with which I am 
pleased—for example, the imaginative 
presentments of the emotions of 
hunted priests, and, especially the de- 
seriptions of torture written from 
within the tortured man’s own ex- 
perience. It seems to me—who have 
never been on the rack—that I have 
succeeded pretty well in writing down 
what the rack must have felt like, 
and the mental states it must have in- 
duced. When I had finished writing 
that scene I was conscious of very dis- 
tinct and even slightly painful sensa- 
tions in my own wrists and ankles. 
Such points as these I would select 
for commendation; but the book it- 
self cost me very few real emotions: 
it is particularly clumsy for the first 
150 pages: the figures do not really 
live—they only ride to and fro end- 
lessly, and supply topics of local and 
contemporary color—until Edmund 
Campion appears. He, and he alone, 
seems to have galvanized them into a 
semblance of actual life. 

An Arerage Man is, I think. a very 
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much better book. First, with the ex- 
ception of my hero’s father, the char- 
acters are, I think, alive. His mother 
is not wholly alive; she is a bundle 
of mannerisms and qualities, true and 
consistent, but not completely united 
into a soul. But the rest, I think, are 
real. Of course many of them are ex- 
ceedingly disappointing in their be 
havior—especially Percy—but people 
are, usually, disappointing. But Percy 
is particularly alive; he is an ill-bred 
snob who thinks he is a well-bred gen- 
tleman, or at any rate desires to be 
one; but he only desires it with cer- 
tain reserves on which he will not 
yield, and therefore he only succeeds 
up to the point to which a thoroughly 
selfish man can attain. He gets what 
he wants, and therefore he fails. Mr 
Main, too, the curate, is precisely the 
reverse; he has no reserves; and he 
wills instead of wanting. Therefore 
he gets nothing that he wants, and 
all that he wills. This, I think, is a 
true presentment of experience; and 
it is expressed sufficiently clearly. 
There are, of course, some bad mis- 
takes in the book, some of which I 
recognize for myself, and others that 
have been pointed out to me. For in- 
stance, city clerks do not read Comic 
Cuts; that is simply uncharacteristic. 
and, above all, as I ought to have per- 
ceived, uncharacteristic of Percy with 
kis social ambitions. Again, even the 
most scheming and adroit mother in 
the world could not possibly have ar- 
ranged a marriage between her son 
and Mabel in the time allotted. Again, 
xu man who had been master of his 
house in Hanstead could not, in the 
time aliowed in the book, have become 
so entire a nonentity at Marston. 
Lastly, marriages do not take place 
from the bridegroom’s house except 
under very peculiar circumstances: 
and there were none such in Percy's 
case. Yet, in spite of these flaws, I 
think the book as a whole to be tol- 
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erably’ adequate to its theme. The 
two main figures—Percy and the 
curate—like the man and the woman 
in the weather-house, slowly change 
places with, I think, psychological fi- 
delity; their characters unfold; and 
each ultimately displays his inmost 
soul by his actions. I have wondered 
sometimes whether Percy’s apparent 
conversion is properly pictured, but I 
do not doubt that, whether this is so 
or not, such an event is a real feature 
of life, that it happens under the cir- 
cumstances and produces the effects 
which I have described. In short, I 
am pretty satisfied with the work; and 
I think that the very deep depression 
under which I suffered when the book 
first appeared arose from the dismal 
history related in it, rather than from 
2 consciousness that that history was 
ill-written. 
Robert Hugh Benson. 


The author of Magic ought to be told 


plainly that his play, like most other 
efforts of that person, has been treated 
with far too much indulgence in the 
public press. I will glide mercifully 
over the more glaring errors which 
the eritics have overlooked—as that no 
Irishman could become so complete a 
cad merely by going to America—that 
no young lady would walk about in 
the rain so soon before it was neces- 
sary to dress for dinner—that no young 
man, however American, could run 
reund a Duke’s grounds in the time 
between one bad epigram and another 
—that Dukes never allow the middle 
classes to encroach on their gardens 
so as to permit a doctor’s lamp to be 
seen there—that no sister, however ec- 
centric, could conduct a slightly friv- 
clous love-scene with a brother going 
mad in the next room—that the Secre- 
tary disappears half way through the 
play without explaining himself; and 
the conjurer disappears at the end, 
with almost equal dignity. Such are 
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the candid criticisms I should address 
to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, were he my 
friend. But as I have always found 
him my worst enemy, I will con- 
fine myself to the criticism which 
seems to me most fundamental and 
final. 

Of course I shall not differ from any 
of the dramatic critics: I am bursting 
with pride to think that I am (for the 
first time) a dramatic critic myself. 
Besides, I never argue except when I 
am right. It is rather a curious coin- 
cidence that in every controversy in 
which I have been hitherto, I have al- 
ways been entirely right. But if I 
pretended for one moment that Magic 
was not a pretty badly written play, 
I should be entirely wrong. I may be 
allowed to point out the secret of its 
badness. 

By the exercise of that knowledge 
of all human hearts which descends 
on any man (however unworthy) the 
moment he is a dramatic critic, I per- 
ceive that the author of Magic origi- 
nally wrote it as a short story. It is a 
bad play, because it was a good short 
story. In a short story of mystery, as 
in a Sherlock Holmes story, the au- 
thor and the hero (or villain) keep the 
reader out of the secret. Conan Doyle 
and Sherlock Holmes know all about 
it; and everybody else feels as silly as 
Watson. But the drama is built on 
that grander secrecy which was called 
the Greek irony. In the drama, the 
audience must know the truth when 
the actors do not know it. That is 
where the drama is truly democratic: 
not because the audience shouts, but 
because it knows—and is silent. Now 
I do quite seriously think it is a weak- 
ness in a play like Magic that the au- 
dience is not in the central secret from 
the start. Mr. G. 8S. Street put the 
point with his usual unerring sim- 
plicity by saying that he could not 
help feeling disappointed with the con- 
jurer because he had hoped he would 
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turn into the Devil. If anyone knows 
any real answer to this genuine and 
germane criticism, I will see that it 
is conveyed to the author. 

There are two more criticisms of 
which I will take note, because they 
can best be dealt with by an impartial 
critic like myself. The first concerns 
that paralysis of the mind which sci- 
entists now called Pragmatism, and 
which is represented in this play as 
freezing for an instant the intellect of 
an Anglican priest. I know it is ig- 
nominious to talk of artistic aims that 
aim and do not hit. But the idea of 
the scepticism of the priest was per- 
fectly simple. It was that there should 
be no faith or fancy left to support the 
supernatural, but only the experience 
of it. There is one man who believes 
—and he believes so strongly that he 
wishes he didn’t. In the same way, 
all the people in Magic are purposely 
made good: so that there shall be no 
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villain, except the great invisible vil- 
lain. 

The other criticism which the pres- 
ent critic may criticize is the frequent 
observation that a soliloquy is old- 
fashioned—and by “old-fashioned” 
they always mean artificial or un- 
natural. Now I should say that a 
soliloquy is the most natural thing in 
the world. It is no more artificial 
than a conscience; or a habit of walk- 
ing about the room. I constantly talk 
to myself. Jf a man does not talk to 
himself, it is because he is not worth 
talking to. Soliloquy is simply the 
strength and liberty of the soul, with- 
out which each one of us would be 
like that nobleman in one of the most 
brilliant and bizarre of Mr. Henry 
James’s tales, who did not exist at all 
except when others were present. 
Every man ought to be able to argue 
with himself. And I have tried to do 
it in this article. 

G. K. Chesterton. 





THB BULBARIUM. 


“Hooray!” shouted my cousin George 
Liftin, rising to greet me as I entered 
his sitting-room. “You’re the very 
man I’m looking for. You're just in 
time to help with my bulbarium!” 

“Your what?’ I enquired, with par- 
donable curiosity. 

“Reginald, your classical education 
has been sadly neglected. Bulbarium 
is a term of Latin origin, derived from 
the two words bulbus, a bulb, and 
arium, an area or place, signifying a 
place for bulbs, a bulbary. These,” be 
continued, pointing to two large 
round-shouldered sacks leaning wear- 
ily against the coalscuttle—“these are 
the supplies of moss-fibre and crushed 
oyster-shell. Here are the bulbs’—hé 
indicated a number of paper bags with 
white labels, carefully arranged upor 
’ the writing-table. ‘And if you'll fol- 


low me down to the telephéne-room 
I'll shew you about forty vases, 
bowls, pots and soup-tureens which I 
have prepared for their reception.” 

I have always entertained a morbid 
dislike of telephone-rooms, but I 
meekly accompanied my cousin down- 
stairs. On the floor of a chill and 
cheerless apartment on the ground 
floor stood a large bath containing 
a tin water-can, while all around was 
ranged row upon row of empty jars 
of every dimension. 

“Are you going to have a bath?’ I 
innocently inquired. 

“No, no,” my cousin answered test- 
ily; “that’s what we mix the compost 
in.” 

“Mix the what?” 

“Compost: the technical term 
moss or cocoanut fibre.” 


for. 
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“Oh, I see. But why not call it 
moss or cocoanut-fibre?”’ 

George ignored my question. “I’ve 
borrowed Mother’s hip-bath,” he said. 
“I don’t believe she wants it a bit— 
hips have gone completely out of 
fashion this year—and it’s the very 
thing for the job. By the way,” he 
added, “I wish you’d be an angel——” 

“No,” I interrupted firmly, “I utterly 
decline to be an angel. From earliest 
childhood experience has taught me 
that the angelic function invariably 
entails running upstairs and fetching 
something, and I’m much too old to 
run anywhere.” 

“Oh, very well,” he sighed re- 
signedly, “I suppose I must go myself. 
Don’t touch anything till I come 


back.” 

George was only away about three 
minutes (during which I successfully 
resisted the temptation to touch his 
mother’s hip-bath), and returned laden 
with the two sacks that I had already 


noticed in his sitting-room. 

“I’ve brought a book of the rules, 
too,” he remarked, “so that we shan't 
do anything silly.” 

“Speak for yourself,” I said, “per- 
sonally———” 

My sentence was never completed. 

“Look out! Stand clear of the 
gate!” shouted George, as with a vig- 
orous heave he emptied the contents 
of the sacks into the bath. For a few 
moments the atmosphere was filled 
with thick yellow dust, and my eyes 
and lungs were choked with it. 

“Now then, look alive,” he added 
peremptorily, “‘we must do this thing 
properly. You roil up your sleeves 
and churn the fibre and the shell 
together while I keep the mixture 
damp with water from the can.” 

As I surveyed the condition of my 
fingers after a few minutes of this 
churning exercise I could not help re- 
calling the beautiful old poem begin- 
ning: 
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“There is a garden in her face, 

Where roses and white lilies grow,” 
and wondering whether any modern 
bard might possibly be inspired to 
similar flights of fancy by the garden 
in my nails; but I knew it would be 
useless to try to explain such senti- 
mental thoughts to George. 

He was studying a small pink 
pamphlet he had produced from his 
pocket, and his brow was furrowed 
with care. 

“T hope you're not letting me put 
in too much water,” he suddenly re- 
marked. “It says here that about 
four quarts to the half-bushel is 
enough.” 

“My dear George,” I expostulated, 
“I may know how much a quart is, 
but how on earth am I to tell what 
half a bushel is like?’ 

“They don’t seem to have taught 
you anything at all at Eton,” he com- 
plained. “Surely you remember your 
table of avoirdupois? Two pecks one 
gallon—er—two gallons one peck—— 
Wait a minute. It'll come back to me 
directly. Two pecks one bushel; two 
bushels one rod, pole or perch; two2 
rods, poles or perches, one——” 

At that moment a large lump of 
soaking fibre that I was engaged in 
kneading eluded my grasp and fell 
over the edge of the bath on to my 
left patent-leather boot, causing me 
to utter a somewhat unparliamentary 
expression. 

“Reginald! 
George. 

“Pur” 


I'm shocked!" = said 
I repeated; “two perches 
one ell; two ells one rood——”" 

“Oh, shut up! The compost is 
ready now. Let’s fill the bowls.” 

My cousin held each jar in turn 
while I packed it with sodden fibre, 
until at last the supply of receptacles 
was exhausted and the bath was 
nearly empty. 

“The question now is,” said George. 
“where are we to put the bowls? It 
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says here’—he turned once mvore to 
the pamphlet—‘ ‘The jars or vases 
should be kept in a dark but airy cel- 
lar. 
constant care, like a mother gives her 
children.’ ” 

“That's all very well, George. I 
know I'm old-fashioned and all that, 
but I must insist that very few moth- 
ers moisten their young children and 
then put them in a dark and airy 
cellar.” 

“I believe they’d do best under 
Mother’s bed,” said George. 

“But would that be healthy or 
hygienic?” 

“For Mother, do you mean, or the 
lhulbs?”’ 

“For either,” I said. 

yeorge was clearly more concerned 
ubout the bowls. “It says here,” ‘he 
went on, “that they must on no 
nceount be kept too wet, but that if 
they become dry, even for half-an- 
hour——” 

Puach. 


To ensure success they must have 
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“Like me,” I suggested. “Mixing 
fibre’s thirsty work.” : 

“If they get dry for even half-an- 
hour,” he repeated, “they go blind.” 

“That’s just what I meant.” 

“Yes,” he continued, ““Mother’s bed's 
the very place. She'll never know.” 

“Poor Mother,” I could not help re- 
marking. “Butchered to make a 
Roman Hyacinth!” 

With a great deal of effort we car- 
ried the bowls upstairs one by one, 
and deposited them beneath the 
maternal couch. When at last our 
labors were at an end we descended 
to the Library, thankful that our task 
was safely accomplished. 

AS we entered the room George gave 
a sudden start, and his gaze became 
rivetted upon the paper bags that 
strewed the writing-table. 

“Good lord!” he gasped. 

“What is it?’ 

“We've forgotten 
George. 


the bulbs!” said 
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We return to the consideration of 
the old proverbs and phrases collected 
by Mrs. Wright in her book, “Rustic 
Speech and Folk Lore” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). “As right as pie,” we 
imagine, is not of culinary origin, but 
refers to those “rules called the Pie,” 
the number and hardness and mani- 
fold changings of. which so much ex- 
ercised our Reformers. “As sure as 
God’s in Gloucester” we have never 
ourselves heard, but we remember 
the eighteenth-century lines on 
Warburton’s “Divine Legation of 
Moses” :— 
“And proved, 

Gloster, 
That Moses was a rank impostor.” 
_We lately came across the following 
* The Living Age, Jan. 19, 1914. 


as sure as God’s in 


severe reference to the phrase in 
D’Aubigné’s “History of the Reforma- 
tion”: “In the sixteenth century 
Gloucestershire was particularly ad- 
mired by priests and friars, and a 
familiar oath among them was ‘as 
sure as God’s in Gloster.’” It referred 
no doubt to the number of religious 
houses and foundations in the county. 
A modern variant is “as sure as the 
Devil’s in London.” The charm of 
these old phrases is that they are, 
many of them, as old as England, and 
that in using them we are one with all 
our fathers. Even such a common 
colloquialism as “he’s the man for my 
money,” is centuries old. In a six- 
teenth-century Somersetshire ballad, 
for instance, bewailing the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries, we find:— 
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“Our Blessed Lady’s Psalter 
Shall for my money goc. 

There are such pretty prayers there 
The Bible cannot show.” 


The phrase, no doubt, was used by 
the men who carved the front of 
Wells Cathedral, and painted and 
gilded it to last till Doomsday. ‘The 
Reformation wrought, however, one 
great change in the popular speech. 
English proverbs and sayings are ex- 
traordinarily lacking in Christian col- 
oring. Mrs. Wright quotes “He’d steal 
the Cross off an ass’s back.” This is 
delightful, but we have never heard 
it, and we strongly suspect it to be 
not English, but Irish. A few proverbs 
of the Saints seem to have lingered 
into the seventeenth century, perhaps 
into the eighteenth, but hardly longer. 
There is, for instance, “to follow any 
one like a Tantorey pig.” This, of 
course, refers to St. Anthony, and is 
equivalent to “C’est Saint Roche et 
son chien.” The phrase occurs in 


Swift, and was no doubt common in 
his day, but we question whether any- 


one now living has ever heard it 
spoken naturally and spontaneously. 
An old English name for the little pig 
which is found in every litter was 
“the Anthony pig.” In our own ex- 
perience, this creature was and still is 
always called “the dawling,”’ no doubt 
a corruption of “darling.” It is of 
thrilling interest to read that a name 
given to the Wigan colliers is “Wigan 
Hearty-Christers,’ from the old oath, 
“Heart of Christ,” said to be peculiar 
to them. The oaths of medieval Eng- 
land never died out in Lancashire. 
We are not sure, however, that some 
of our most ordinary phrases may not 
have an unsuspected Christian origin. 
Take, for example, the common say- 
ing: “It’s a pity.” The meaning evi- 
dently is, “It’s a sight or an object 
calculated to excite pity.” This is pre- 
cisely the sense of the word “Pieta,” 
the image of the dead Christ in His 
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Mother’s arms. In Old England a rep- 
resentation of the Five Wounds wis 
called “the Image of Pity.” The 
Italian equivalent of “what a pity,” 
by the way, is “che peccato,” “what a 
sin!” while the German word for it 
means “damage, loss.” 

As one looks back on the past, »ld 
phrases crowd upon the memory. We 
do not find in this book “Fine words 
butter no parsnips,” but we joyfully 
recognize, “You might as well bea 
toad under a harrow.” This last sig- 
nifies to lead a life harassed by work. 
if not by actual ill-usage and persecu- 
tion. There is a delightful phrase for 
bread and cheese, which we confess 
we did not know—‘cold turkey pie.” 
This is full of that ironical cheerful- 
ness and contentment, that making the 
best of things, that liking what you've 
got if you haven’t got what you like, 
which is the very breath and spirit of 
all proverbs. One is reminded of the 
two convicts in “Our Mutual Friend” 
cutting up their dry bread, and say- 
ing, “This is an omelette,” “This is a 
sausage,” “Will you take a wing or a 
leg?” 

“Sympathy without relief 
Is like mustard without beef” 
is a rhyme we remember very well. 
“As deep as Garrick” was a very 
favorite saying of the old lady we 
have so often quoted. We supposed it 
to refer to the great actor and the 
subtle veri-similitude of his imper- 
sonations, but the folk-lorists say it is 
a corruption of “as deep as Gerard,” 
an old folk-name for the Devil, like 
“old Nick,” or “le vieux Guillaume.” 
Be this as it may, the fiddler Paganini 
certainly obtained proverbial celeb- 
rity. “To fiddle like Paganini” one 
often heard. He was said to fiddle 
on one string, and to fiddle people mad. 
“To hang up one’s fiddle” was to leave 
one’s company manners behind when 
one came home. This would make a . 
very good text for a sermon on the 
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duty of respect and courtesy to the 
people one lives with. Courtesy 
should begin at home. “A _ step- 
mother’s blessing” is an excellent term 
for a bit of loose skin at the base of 
the finger-nail. 

How close to life this old language 
was! “One’s as deep in the mud 4s 
the other in the mire” is a proverb we 
still sometimes hear. Popular lan- 
guage always delights in alliteration 
—it is a part of the innate rhythmical 
ballad-making faculty at present sub- 
merged under an alien culture. “He’s 
only ninepence to _ the shilling,” 
again, said of someone who is 
not quite “all there,” is very 
graphic. “I told him to his head” we 
used to hear often in Yorkshire. It 
has a robust Shakespearean sound, as 
of a defiance hurled by the burgesses 
at the head of a captain come up to 
assault the flinty ribs of some con- 
temptuous town. 

“I told Sir Geoffry to his head” 

a William Morris poem might very 
well begin. “Like a chip in por- 
ridge,” meaning something that is 
quite useless, is a phrase the present 
writer is very fond of, if only because 
his own father so often used it. “To 
grin like a Cheshire cat’ was the 
very commonest of sayings. All these 
phrases are born of that mother wit, 
which is so much better than any- 
thing that can be learned from books. 

Apart from proverbs and phrases, 

there are many wonderfully descrip- 


tive words which have never got into . 


the dictionaries, which are or were 
eurrent in all parts of England. The 
first that comes to mind is “peart,” 
one of the words of our earliest re- 
membrance. It is quite distinct from 
“pert,” and means “brisk, lively, 
cheerful.” “Trapse” again, meaning to 
tramp about the miry roads, is admir- 
ably expressive. It belongs to our 
own mother-tongue, which is Sussex. 
“Stivering,” again, was a very good 
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word for resolutely tramping over « 
bad road. We do not agree with Mrs. 
Wright that “illify” is a corruption of 
“villify,” but think that it is literally 
to make out to be bad, to impute evil, 
as “justify” was said by Protestant 
divines to mean “to account to be 
righteous.” We always remember 
hearing it, though it was looked upon 
as vulgar. It is true popular English, 
which is something quite distinct from 
that distortion of literary Bnglish 
which is always going on, as when a 
Church-warden recently observed to 
the writer at an Archdeacon’s dinner, 
“These eels are something excelsior.” 
“Clutter” again is barely admitted in- 
side the covers of dictionaries, but it 
is an excellent word, and to the 
writer, part of the viaticum of lan- 
guage given him at the start for the 
needs of the journey of life. We al- 
ways said as children “as lief” for “as 
soon,” and “liefer” for “sooner.” This 
is the best of good old English. “I 
had liefer be in that pain till Dooms- 
day than come to Heaven otherwise 
than by Him,” said Mother Julian of 
Norwich. The old word “rathe” for 
“early” was preserved in the name of 
the early ripe apple, “rathe-ripe.” It 
was pronounced like “rather.” We re- 
member Milton’s “rathe primrose” 
lighting up for us the meaning of the 
word. The old word for a bun was a 
“wig,” and we remember well those 
round cakes sprinkled with caraway 
seeds, which we always called “seedy 
wigs.” We see now the little shop 
where they were sold, with its win- 
dows filled with rows of glass jars 
of peppermint,  bull’s-eyes, barley 
sugar, sugar almonds, and brandy 
snaps, all the most excellent of their 
kind. Other words springing from the 
living tree of English not clipped and 
trimmed into the literary shape, were 
“to serooge,” for “to crowd, to press,” 
“orts” for broken remnants, an 
“atomy” for “a living skeleton,” “a 
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bag of skin and bone” (“what a poor 
little atomy!” it would be said of a 
half-starved child), “lew-warm” for 
tépid, “fantigue” for excitement, 
“dowly” for “dreary, depressed,” 
“tetchy” (not to be confused with 
touchy) for “contrary,” “testy” (al- 
ways pronounced “tessy”) for “fret- 
ful,” “a mort” for a great quantity, 
“casualty” (pronounced “cazzelty’’) 
for “unwell,” and, of course, continu- 
ally “dishabille.” Now these are all, 
most of them, good words, many of 
them still dictionary words, but tend- 
ing, so it seems to us, to disappear. 
“4 nonimy” is a most admirable word 
for a long, wearisome rigmarole. Mrs. 
Wright derives it from the preface of 
the friar’s sermon, “In Nomine Pa- 
tris.” We confess it appears to us 
that it may be a corruption of the 
word “homily,” and may preserve the 
popular estimate of the discourses so 
named that were issued to be read 
to the people in church in the days of 
New Learning. “To rue” for “to 
regret” is a most beautiful piece of 
popular and poetic English, still used 
The Nation. 
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all over the North. One word which 
is found in Chaucer, and which, of 
course, speaks for itself, we hear fre- 
quently in the village where these 
lines are written, “a parle” for “a 
talk, a chat.” “She must have her 
parle—she is so fond of her parle,” it 
will be said. Then there were the 
local names for birds and flowers, dif- 
fering in every part of England, like 
the Staffordshire “proud tailor” for 
goldfinch, enshrined in Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary. In Sussex in our own 
childhood, a wagtail was always called 
“a dishwasher.” “Roman willow” is 
a charming name for lilac, still com- 
mon in Lincolnshire. 

We sit over these pages, which call 
up so many bygone scenes and people. 
and evoke so much of the old life of 
England, as some old monk or jester, 
say, in the year 1500, might sit by a 
fire of the boughs and trunks of the 
secular ivy of Warwick Castle, which 
had been growing since the reign of 
Stephen, might watch it burning red 
and green and blue, and muse of a 
vanished world by the elfin flame. 
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and self-effacing friend and _ self- 
forgetting mother join in begging that 
all those self-exiled from love may 


The actual statement, “Love is all 
in all,” the thought vivifying and ani- 
mating Josephine Preston Peabody’s 
airy and subtle comedy, “The Wolf of 
Gubbio,” from its first line to the last 
word of its closing verse, is so ingen- 
iously evaded that one perceives it 
but slowly. The very name of St. 
Francis of Assisi really explains the 
author’s intention, but she has no mind 
to be understood immediately, still 
less does she desire that her drama 
shall be seen to be both comedy and! 
lesson, as she unfolds it, in solo, cho- 
rus, duet, and trio, until the closing 
act. Then, indeed, King and peasant, 
narrow worldling and unselfish saint, 


come into its warmth. In its printed 
form the poem charms both heart and 
spirit, but to the seeing eye and the 
apprehending mind its spell has 
proved to be irresistible. Mrs. Marks, 
as the author is now generally called, 
dedicates her book to “Lionel my lit- 
tle son and Lionel his father.” The 
stanza in ballad form serving as pro- 
logue is a perfect description of St. 
Francis, and the epilogue is spoken 
by him as he stands between his tent- 
curtains and calls, “Come, little 
brother Wolves, come in, come hither, 
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Out of the cold.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowgli of Kiplingland and their four 
gray sguires will surely accept the in- 
vitation. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Three murders and one attempt at 
murder certainly make a copious al- 
lowance of tragedy for a single story, 
the more so that they all take place 
upon a schooner-yacht with only nine- 
teen persons on board, passengers and 
crew. Yet these are the main in- 
gredients of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
mystery story “The After House” 
(Houghton Miftlin Co.). There is, to be 
sure, a slight thread of romance also, 
but this is almost negligible. Indeed, 
the final chapter, in which this ro- 
mance finds its climax, might as well 
have been dispensed with. The 
reader would have guessed it any 
way. The real climax comes a chap- 
ter earlier, when the “Thing” is dis- 
closed. What that climax is, it is per- 
fectly safe to say not one reader in a 
hundred will have guessed before he 
reaches it. Who committed the 
crimes and what was the motive which 
prompted them,—this is the mystery 
which holds the reader’s attention to 
the last with a power which does 
credit to the authors skill and in- 
genuity. There has been quarreling 
a-plenty, and hard drinking and 
enough animosities engendered to 
furnish abundant motives for the 
crimes, but these serve merely to sup- 
ply false clues and to set the reader 
econjecturing along misleading lines. 
At ene point the reader is irritated by 
the apprehension that he is to be 
fooled by the interposition of the su- 
pernatural, and he feels, for a mo- 
ment, that he is being trifled with, for 
an author may do anything with the 
aid of the supernatural, but all this 
passes before the story. ends. And 
how does the story end? That it is not 
the reviewer’s business to tell. But it 
may be truthfully said that lovers of 
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the tragic and mysterious will find this 
one of the cleverest and most baffling 
stories of that type. 
77 
Miss Mary Caroline Crawford’s “The 
Romance of the American Theatre” 
(Little, Brown & Co.) is a compre- 
hensive and sympathetic study of the 
history of the stage in this country 
from the first recorded performances 
in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. As she ex- 
plains in her “Foreword” Miss Craw- 
ford has approached her subject from 
the standpoint of dominant personali- 
ties and general tendencies; and her 
treatment of it in this way has kept 
her work from becoming a mere 
catalogue of plays and actors. Read- 
ers who have in mind only the 
decadent tendencies of the stage to- 
day, and its persistent catering to the 
sensational and the indecent may 
think that Miss Crawford is possessed 
by an absurd idealism when she de- 
clares that nobility of soul is indis- 
pensable to a player who is to inter- 
pret adequately life’s great emotions, 
but the history of the American stage 
furnishes not a few examples of this 
high order. Miss Crawford has made 
diligent search among old records, 
newspapers, memoirs and biographies 
for her material; she writes con amore 
and with enthusiasm, but also dis- 
criminatingly and with moderation; 
and, while she adheres to her chosen 
subject, she gives incidentally and in- 
evitably intimate glimpses of Ameri- 
ean life and thought during the period 
covered by her survey. Working in a 
field hitherto practically untraversed 
she has preduced a work of lively 
present interest and enduring value. 
The book is illustrated with eighty or 
more pictures,—mostly portraits or re- 
productions of old prints. Among 
them is a copy of the oldest known 
American playbill, dating back to No- 
vember, 1753. 





